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Just Published. 


Davis’s Physical Geography 


BY ASSISTED BY 


WILLIAM MORRIS DAVIS, WiLtiam H. SNYDER, 


Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard University. Master in Science in Worcester Academy. 


12mo. Half-leather. 428 pages. For introduction, $1.25. 


yaa NEWEST text-book on Physical Geography presents the leading 
principles of this branch of science in a form admirably adapted to 
the needs of pupils in the early years of the high school course. The sub- 
ject is treated as dealing with “the physical environment of man.” ‘The 
description of the geographical controls by which man’s ways of living are 
determined constitutes the main theme of the book. 

Especial care has been taken to adapt the descriptions and explanations 
to the capacity of pupils in our secondary schools. Unusual technical terms 
have been excluded almost wholly. Geometrical and physical explanations 
concerning the form of the earth, latitude, and longitude, the tides, the cir- 
culation of the atmosphere, etc., have been set apart in an Appendix, in 
order that the progress of pupils who have not studied geometry and physies 


may not be embarrassed. 


Teachers and School Officials who are looking for the latest and 
best text-book on Physical Geography are cordially invited to 
correspond with us. Descriptive circulars of all our books will 
be sent, post-paid, to any address, upon application. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


LONGFELLOW’S 
“The Song of Hiawatha.” 


With an Introduction and Notes by Professor Epowarv Everetr Hare, JR., 
is the December issue of the 


STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES, 


Pages i—-xxiv and 1—168. 


é 

6 

: The Introduction tells, in Professor Hale’s lucid, pleasing way: I. — How Long- 
fellow came to write Hiawatha.” II.—The Indian Legends in ‘* Hiawatha.” 
I1I. — the Land of ** Hiawatha” and the Indians. 1V.— The Poetic Form of ** Hia- 
@ watha.” V.—Chronological Table (giving the leading events in the life of Long- 
@ fellow, and dates of publication of his various books). VI.— Illustrations—effective 
@ and pleasing half-tone pictures of the principal Indian objects mentioned in the poem, 
* and two interesting and instructive full-page reproductions from Catlin. 

. The editor’s aim in this edition has been chiefly to help the reader to an under- 
7 standing of the poem as Longfellow thought of it himself. 

‘ The text, besides many suggestive foot-notes explanatory of terms and allusions, 
has also numerous - ross-references, which often furnish the reader with the best sort 
@ of comment through the familiarity gained by constantly following out the different 
@ ideas as they occur here and there in the poem. 

$ This is a most attractive and helpful edition for the schoolroom. Price, stiff 
, 

é 

¢ 


paper, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents, 


OTHER RECENT ISSUES OF THE STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES: 
‘*THE CHILDHOOD OF DAVID COPPERFIELD,’’ helpfully 


edited for literature study, 
‘*THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON,”’’ edited for young readers 
and illustrated, and 


Bulwer-Lytton’s ‘* THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEIL.”’ 


For further information concerning this series, the ‘*Golden- 
Rod Books,” and our varied list of publications, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING « COMPANY 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 43°47 E. Tenth St., New York. 
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THE MOST HE.PFUL BOOK OF THE YEAR, 


Ideals and Programmes. By Jean L. Gowpy, Principal 
of Washington School, Minneapolis, Minn. Cloth, :6mo, pp. 


100. 75 cents. 


This ts one of the most practically helpful books ever written bya teacher for teachers. Lt deals with 
the details of daily work which most teachers learn only from experience and by sad mistakes. It holds 
up an ideal high, bac within reach, and is an inspiration. Its chapters on methods of teaching—1eading 


and gsography, fur instance —without being in the least dogmatic, are highly suggestive and helpful. 


No teacher can read this book and not do better work thereafter. 
Additions to Standard Teachers’ Library. 


We have purchased the plates of the following well-known books, and added them to the 
Standard Teachers’ Library : 


No. 60, Oct, 1898: SHERRLILL’S NORMAL QUESTION BOOK. Compiled expressly to aid | 


teachers iu preparing for examination. lomo, pp. 460. Manilla, 50 cts.; Cl th, $1.5". 
No. 61, Nov. 1898; RIDDLE’S NICHOL‘S COMENIUS, Manilla, {0 cts.; Cloth, $1 50, 
C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


GOING TO EUROPE ? 


Or if you have a friend about to start, then the Complete Pocket Guide 
to Europe, edited by Epmunp Clarence SteDMAN and Thomas L. SikpMAnN, 
will be found the best’ of companions or a/fine remembrance. It is concise, 
handy, accurate, and can be slipped into a small pocket. 


The Editor of the N. ¥. Mail and Kapress says: — 
“Such a model of fullness of information, compactness of arrangement, 
and cheapness should be in every European tourist’s pocket. 


The Editor of the Philadelphia Press praises it :— 
* Having had a practical test of the quality of this little book, I can recom- 
mend it with a show of authority.” 


Full leather bound. PRICE, $1.25, postpaid. 
For sale hy all Booksellers, or sent by the Publisher. 


WILLIAS1 R. JENKINS, 851 & 853 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


NOW 


Nichols’ 
Graded Lessons 


IN 


Arithmetic. 


reasoning powers. 


(GRADE Vil This Series — a book for eich year —— exemplifies the 

| READY: - best modern method of teaching number, both with ref- 
erence to the practical application of the principles of arithmetic, and to the development of the 

The books already issued have proven highly svecessful. 

Sample copy sent for 15 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston —Chicago. 


Perfected through years of experience, 


‘Tested by years of use, 


DIXON'S 


| ENTION the Journat or Epucation and send six cents in 
| stamps for oné. of ‘the handsomest 1899 Calendars published, 


— 8x11% inches, ten colors ; no objectionable advertising. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


have been gradually adopted in all sehools, and are now 


PENCILS 
STANDARD. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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EImMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manjfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


ALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Werghta Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


a Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Micr scopes. 
School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 
J. L. HAMMEST COMPARY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


Circulars 
- Free. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


Ww ted - Teachers who are willing todevotea 
an . ees of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for iculars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of cost. Ad 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
5628 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. z 


{New Normal School Retort.] 


C plet Cat log fur- 
nished on receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 


Send for our Supplement 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 


Take 
The 
Fitchburg R.R. 
To 
All Points 
West. 


renders it dry and harsh. 


unsatisfactory. 


Women with long, thick hair find it difficult to keep it 
in proper order without too frequent washing, which 


effectual and need only be repeated once in two months, 
if the hair is well brushed each night. 

Beat the white of an egg sufficiently to break it, rub 
this well into the scalp. Wash it off thoroughly with 
Ivory Soap and warm water, rinse off the soap and when 
the hair is dry it will be found soft and glossy. Ordinary 
soaps are too strong, use only the Ivory Soap. 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, and its purity, 
fit it for many special uses for which other soaps are unsafe and 


Copyright, 1893, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat!. 


The following method is 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Somerset &t.. KRoaton. Maae, 


Lowest Rates. 


.....-GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-POINTED PENS..... | 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


1066, REGISTRY. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense. 
Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


- 91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
OFFICIAL PEN 


1065, OF FICIAL. 
Especially Smooth and Durable. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS,’ - 


1899. 


PH GILLO 
ARROWHEAD PEN 
N@ 


1067, ARROWHEAD. 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. £4, 3 to 7 West 29th St., New York. 


rt. Now Is Your Time. 


Bargain Prices will be advanced March 1, 


Write at once for Bargain Circular. 


Our Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons are 
in use by thousands of lantern experts. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JouRNAL OF 
EpvuéatTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuBs OF THREE ur 
more at $2.00 each 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 
3 Somerset St.. Roston. Mass. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENOY DEPT. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. Mass. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“ It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharyener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 


Price, $3.50. [eow) Mass. State Board of Education. 
Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


Selected works of the world’s great Artists, Celebrated Men and Women, Poets, Authors 
and Their Homes, Historical Scenes, Famous Buildings, Monuments, and Scenery. For 
Picture Study in Schools. For use on Special Days, ete. Large pictures beautifully engraved 
and printed on heavy plate paper, size 5x8. Send four cents in stamps for four 
pictures and illustrated catalogue. 


TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 
G. P. BROWN & CO., . . . BEVERLY, MASS. 


TIME MONEY 
SAVE /T 8Y USING THE 


Union Pacific Railroad. 


BEST ROUTE TO AND FROM 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, and MONTANA. 


‘* The Overland Limited.’’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


‘‘The Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M, Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P. M. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


For complete information concerning these magnificent trains and the Union Pacitic Railroad address 
R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, MASSEY, 


287 Broadway, New York. New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 
E. DICKINSON, General 5 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Ma 
8. A. HUTOHISON, 4Ase’t Gen'l Pase’r 
LOMAX, Gon'l Pastr @ Tht 


E ducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


mpue ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 
Course jor rane of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil metb- 
odscombined. For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E, CRAN&, Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
QTMTE NORMAL SCHOOL 
FKAMINGHAM, MABS, 
For circulars address 
HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGewATER, Mass. 
for both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, 


W. P. BEOKWITH, 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, WeEsTFIFLD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


Joun G. THOMPSON. Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 


for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A Woman with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, wouid like to teach Physiolcgy in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WUNsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


UBNAL OF EDUCATION seoure a 

subser ption free. 
N. B. PUBLISHING COQ, 
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A LOVING MOTHER IS EVER WATCHFUL OF HER CHILDREN’S 


COMFORT, AND FOR THE BABY THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD 
FVORY SOAP is used for the bath, and the little one nestles down 
In bed with a contented cooing that plainly shows a sense ot 

physical well-being. Ivory Soap is so carefully made that i 

Selected for uses requiring a soap of extraordinary purity. It flo 
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Number 6. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, 3 $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, .0O 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three ot 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . . . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - + - - . - - Boston, Mass. 


THE OLD RED SCHOOLHOUSE. 


I dream that once more I take my way, 
A barefoot boy, to the country school, 
The trees cast shadows across my way, 
And my cheek is fanned by the breezes cool ; 
Down to the curve of the old stone wall, 
Where a clump of sumacs flame and shine ; 
Past the broken bars where October’s gold 
Is painting the tangled blackberry vine. 


On to the brook, where I lingering wade, | 
Crossing the slippery stones below, 
Up to the hill, where the chestnut burrs 
Green in their prickly armor show. 
Resting awhile on the old flat rock 
For a taste from the well-filled dinner pail, 
Mocking, with boyish skill and pride 
The clear-toned notes of the whistling quail. 


Watching a squirrel’s nimble run 
On the top-most rail of the pasture fence, 
Hearing the drone of the honey bee 
As he gathers the pollen his heart contents ; 
Through the narrow path where the golden-rod 
Nods and sways to the asters blue, 
Then over the wall to the dusty road 
Where the old red schoolhouse comes in view. 


Warped and twisted its windows and door, 
Battered and cut each desk and seat; 
Dingy and gray its sagging floor, 
Worn for years by the passing feet. 
Yet to many a heart is its m mory dear, 
The old walls bathed in the sunset’s glow, 
When our hearts were young and we drank life’s wine 
In the cherished past of the long ago. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


W. T. Harris, LL.D.: Unless the psychology of 
* civilization is understood by the teacher, he will quite 
likely be harmed by learning a list of so-called facul- 
ties. 


PresipENT BLANCHARD, Wheaton ( Jil.) Univer- 
sity: Lam unqualifiedly opposed to all secret soci- 
eties in college or out of college, and to organized 
athletics in or out of college. 


SuPERINTENDENT H. W. Quincy, Mass. : 
The spirit of to-day is that of discovery and inven- 
tion. “Why?” ever stares us in the face. We must 
be prepared to answer “ because”; not only to an- 
swer, but to feel the truth of the reason. 


Dr. W. I. Royster, Raleigh: The two crying 
needs of our times are: First, such an arrangement 
of church affairs that churches shall not interfere 
with religion; and second, such an adjustment of 
educational affairs that schools shall not interfere 
with education. 


JENNIE GoLpMAN, President Chicago Teachers’ 
Club: When “nature study ” was first claiming the 
attention of educators we discussed it and decided 
that, when handled properly, so as to gain spontane- 
ous expression from the child, it is replete with value, 
and so this grew close to our hearts. This year we 
have been considering “constructive work,” and are 
interested in finding what its possibilities are. We 
hope much from it in awakening and interesting the 
children. It will aid in true character building, as 
» hat we make must be accurate and true to be useful. 


SYNOMYMS. 


BY KATE SANBORN. 


Any one who thinks of the subject will be im- 
pressed with the small, or, rather, inadequate, vocabu- 
lary of most persons; their inability to produce proper 
light and shade in their word-pictures, if, indeed, 
they think of light and shade on word-pictures. I 
believe it would be a good idea for every advanced 
class in the schools and academies in our land to 
make a weekly study of synonyms, and once a month 
matches, to test progress, as we do have spelling con- 
tests. How it would make up and surprise the home 
folks if they were willing to join in this keen mental 
exercise. When we do meet a man or woman who 
has a facile skill with words, it is like enjoying a sym- 
phony after the repeated jingles of a hand organ. 
Orators and authors often make a special study of 
synonyms. I remember copying a famous address of 
a distinguished man for the press, and it was a sur- 
prise to note the careful substitution of one word for 
another above and below the original word, until just 
the desired degree of meaning and finish was given. 
I recollect, particularly, how the adjective first used 
to describe the water of a lake was altered several 
times from calm, to placid, unruffled, serene, tranquil. 

A writer and lecturer on medical jurisprudence, 
who has won his way to great eminence, not only as a 
master of his theme, but for perfection of phrasing, 
told me how he had toiled at this from freshman days, 
and that now so many words poured into his mind, 
clamoring for use, that it was sometimes confusing. 
But he never fails to select the best. 

I am amused to hear certain words and phrases 
going the rounds in social circles, in society columns, 
in every-day life, of rich, poor, and “middlin’ ”’; just as 
slang and catch words, having their time of universal 
popularity, and then passing in “desuetude!”’ 

If one reporter of the doings and dresses and din- 
ners of the ultra fashionable hits upon a taking ad- 
jective, it is straightway borrowed by every one as the 
newest and best, and used until worn to shreds. One 
such word is “distinctively” before stylish or elegant 
or becoming. Watch and you will find it, ad 
nauseum. 

A new phrase or word reigns each year. Last 
year it was “dear.” “O what a dear woman to let me 
come to you!” and what a dear old house, and isn’t 
this blue and white parlor just dear? “and you dear 
dogs!” “This oyster place is really a dear!” One 
synonym for dear is precious, another darling, so 
this is allowable. How many other ways can dear be 
used ? 

The Century dictionary gives highly-esteemed, 
costly, intense, heart-felt, dangerous, deadly, and 
many others. 

The Standard: a form of polite address, and ex- 
clamation of sorrow, regret, weariness, pity, surprise. 

Soule’s synonyms gives sixteen kindred words. 
This valuable book of convenient size for student or 
reader has just been sent me by Little & Brown of 
Boston. It is a new and revised edition of a work 
which has been in steady use for twenty years. The 
aim of the compiler has been to present at a single 
glance words or modes of speech which denote the 
same object, or which express the same general idea, 
with only slight shades of difference. 

This year I hear the words “perfectly fine” ap- 
plied to a character, a play, a new hat, everything. 
Now Jet us turn to fine in my new book, and find 
eleven divisions of meaning, with thirty-one syno- 
nyms. Can you think up as many? Then I open 
this valuable turn-to-for-ideas, open at random at the 
word sound. Mr. Soule gives fifty-five synonyms. 


and girls, fathers and mothers of the boys and girls, 
and try giving synonyms in alternation for one word 
of full meaning, as “discharge,” “cynical,” “cause,” 
“base,” attendant,” “astute,” “abandoned.” When 
a person fails to think of a synonym before ten 
counts, he leaves the ranks. You will soon realize 
the value of a book like “Soule’s Synonyms.” My 
brother once wrote a letter in good, but unfamiliar, 
English to a friend, and I could not get at the mean- 
ing without consulting the dictionary. 


HOW WE READ.—(11.) 


BY A. E. WiNSHIP. 


THE READING OF PHYSICIANS. 

[The second of a series of articles, “‘The Reading of Law- 
yers”; ‘‘The Reading of Clergymen”; “The Reaiing of Edi- 
tors”; ‘‘The Reading of Scholars’; ‘‘The Reading of Teach- 
ers”; ‘‘Reading for Information”; ‘‘Reading for Culture”; 
‘*Reading Professionally” ; ‘“The Fads in Reading.’’] 

The physician lacks some of the opportunities for 
good reading that the lawyer enjoys. The lawyer is 
a great home body—when he is not at the club. 
When the lawyer is at home for an evening he is 
naturally with his books. He is rarely a society man 
at home or abroad. ‘Time is more valuable in his eyes 
than in those of any other professional man. Society 
contributes nothing to his honor or wealth except 
while he is in polities. 

The physician never has an hour by day or by night 
that he can call his own. While the lawyer may don 
his dressing gown and slippers and sit back in his easy 
chair and read Irving for the fifth or fiftieth time, the 
physician takes a book and sits down with one ear for 
the telephone and the other for the door bell. <« He 
can never begin a paragraph with any assurance that 
he will finish it the same day. The tendency of this 
leads to the reading of books or periodicals that can be 
adjusted to these conditions. With him society means 
business, honor, and wealth. A lawyer is rarely or 
never selected in a case of any magnitude because a 
man’s wife met him at a social function, but the phy- 
sician is frequently called for just that reason. . This 
fact has its influence, especially upon the reading of 
young physicians, who are quite likely to know some- 
thing about the popular books of the hour. 

Professionally the physician’s reading is the farthest 
removed from that of the lawyer. Ile does not read 
up any case when he has it in hand, does not keep a 
patient waiting while he looks up precedents, but he 
goes to the bedside of the patient at the first sum- 
mons, though he knows that no retainer is his and 
that the chances are that his bill will be detained until 
Christmas presents and vacation outings are provided 
for. 

On the other hand, the physician better than any 
other professional man knows for all time what he 
IIe reads every new and reliable utterance 
He reads 


reads. 
upon every phase of his professional work. 
“for keeps,” as the boys say. 

The lawyer knows the case in hand to perfection, 
and dismisses it from his mind as soon as it has passed. 
He is like the conductor of a train who will walk 
through the cars and know every man and woman, 
and will usually know where each got on and where he 
will get off, but if he should meet all of them on the 
street an hour later would never suspect that he had 
ever seen one of them. With the physician it is just 
the reverse. When he has a case in hand he forgets 
what anyone has ever said or written upon it. In an 
emergency he acts upon his own judgment, as formed 
from previous reading and experience. 

When a physician reads of a medical discovery, or 
of a record-making treatment of a case, he takes it all 


Stand up in two rows, ladies and gentlemen, boys in and knows it for all time, and can use what he has 
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learned ever after. His knowledge is much like that 
of the bank teller who knows a good bill while count- 
ing them off like the wind. He cannot tell you what 
sthere is ‘in the touch or look of the bill by which he 
recognizes its genuiness, but he will tell you how many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars he has handled and 
a spurious bill has never esCaped his eye and finger. 
If a physician once reads of a new treatment, new 
symptoms, or new remedy, he never fails to have it in 
mind the minute its application is called for. ‘The 
permanent hold of what he reads is the distinguishing 
feature of a physician’s reading. A little of this char- 
acteristic in the reading of the teacher and as a result 
of the teaching would be of great value in the school. 
Such power only comes from habit, and no teaching of 
reading signifies much until it eventuates in habits of 


mind. 


THE PHILIPPINES. 


BY E. O, FIELD. 


Our new possessions in the Eastern Hemisphere had 
an unfortunate introduction to civilization, unfortu- 
nate, at least, for civilization. ‘The first that the world 
knew of this archipelago was the announcement that 
the famous Fernando de Magellan, their discoverer, 
from whom they were named Magellania, had been 
killed by one of the natives. Magellan was the first 
to sail around the world, and the civilized nations ap- 
propriately honored this distinguished Portuguese 
navigator, hence the universal mourning when he fell 
at the hands ef a savage. 

Magellan was not well treated by the Portuguese 
government, and so he renounced his country and 
swore allegiance to Spain, and offered to find a west- 
ern passage around the world. He set sail September 
20, 1519, entered the Pacific through the straits bear- 
ing his name November 28, 1520, and by mistake dis- 
covered the Philippines, as we eall them, March 16, 
1521, and was killed by the treacherous natives April 
27,1521. I say he discovered the islands by mistake. 
He was sailing for the East Indies and went too far 
north, and thus came to this group. ‘The islands 
were named Philippines about 1560 to flatter Philip 

There are about 2,000 islands, large and small, the 
only two considerable being Luzon on the north, 
reaching to twenty degrees north latitude, and Min- 
danao on the south, reaching to four degrees south 
latitude. Each of these islands has about 40,000 
square miles, or are about the size of Ohio, Virginia, 
Kentucky, or ‘Tennessee, 

Luzon is a regular outlined, long, and comparatively 
narrow island, the longer way being north and south, 
about as long and wide as Tennessee, The main body 
of islands, some 100 in number, form a compact mass. 

The group, as a whole, extends north and south. 
Mindanao is near to Borneo, with which it is connected 
with the Sulu archipelago. This is practically an 
isthmus, though it is not at the surface all the way. 
There is scarcely a place where this is not within 


seventy-five feet of the surface, while the sea on either 


side is about 7,400 feet deep. 

The largest measurements give the entire land sur 
face of the Philippines as 114,556 square miles, or 
about two-thirds as large as California, while New 
England is a little more than half as large as the 
surface of these 2,000 islands. 

On the east is the broad Pacitic, on the south the 
Celebes sea, on the west and north the China sea. 

The islands are all mountainous, though no moun- 
tain is more than 9,000 feet high. Most of the ranges 
run north and south. 

The highest mountain is Mayou, a voleano nearly 
9,000 feet high. It is a beautiful mountain cone, 
regular in outline. It is one of the most perfect 
shaped mountains on the globe. ‘Two travelers 
visited its summit in 1876. 

It is 200 miles from Manila, but in the great erup- 


tion of 1814 the ashes were showered upon that city. 


The tropical landscapes have no superiors any- 
The seenery is simply rich and beautiful. 
civilized 


where. 
Few of the islands have been visited by 
people. 

The climate is most varied, Luzon having a climate 
like that of Cuba, while Mindanao is equatorial. 
Though the temperature is normally very high, it has 
a slight range. ‘The heat varies so little from month 
to month that little account is made of the seasons. 
The year is divided into the wet and the dry monsoons. 
For ten years, 1870-80, the highest temperature was 
97 degrees and the lowest 59 degrees. 

From October to April there is a mild cool north- 
east breeze from the polar current, and a moist south- 
west breeze from May to September. 

The change from one monsoon to the other is 
dreaded, as it is attended by typhoons, often wreck- 
ing vessels and destroying villages. In 1882 a 
typhoon swept over Manila at the rate of 140 miles 
an hour. 

The monsoons, or equatorial trade winds, modify 
the seasons radically. 

There are still some working volcanoes, but they 
are unimportant. Itarthquakes are frequent and 
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often severe. All buildings are erected with a view 
{o protection from these earth-shakings. 

The coast is everywhere indented by bays and in- 
The lakes 


lets, which often amount to small seas. 


the most useful civilizers and discoverers thus far, 
outside of Luzon. 

The total population is about 10,000,000. This is 
an estimate, but is considered reliable. The area of 
New England is a little more than half as large as 
these islands, and its population is less than half as 
great. There is no great difference between the 
density of population in New England and in the 
Philippines. 

There are extensive coal fields on many of the cen- 
tral islands. 

Gold is found on all the islands. 

Copper is fairly abundant. 

Tron has been mined by the natives for many years. 

Lead is abundant. 

In Luzon there is a river 200 miles long, the Rio 
Grande,—Cagayan,—while the Pampangan enters 
Manila bay. The Pasig, upon whose banks Manila is 
built, is but twelve miles in length, but it is the most 
important river in the Philippines, because it con- 
nects the large and beautiful lake with Manila bay. 
It is navigable for light draught steamers from the 
lake to the bay. 

In Mindanao the Butuan is navigable for more than 
sixty miles. 

There are sixty species of large forest trees, yield- 
ing valuable timber for ship-building and cabinet 
these woods is the 
The ban- 
Palms are 


The most rare of all 


myrtacea, an almost incorruptible wood. 


work. 


yan often attains an enormous size. 
abundant. 

Cinnamon, clove, and pepper grow wild, and may 
be easily cultivated. 

The tea plant is a native, and is suecessfully culti- 
vated. 

There are $583 recorded species of plants in the 
Philippines. 

The wild cat is the only-known carnivorous native. 
The wild boar is dangerous in some islands. There 
are several species cf native deer and apes. 

There are beautiful birds, rare and specially de- 
veloped. 

ish abound in the lakes and rivers. Crocodiles 
are of enormous size, often thirty feet long. 

The 
There are, all told, not 
20,000 of the full-blooded natives, “little negroes.” 


The aborigines are mostly exterminated. 
Malays now possess the land. 
Their average height is less than five feet. Eyes are 
very black, hair woolly, slender limbs. 


are numerous, large, and beautiful. 

The vegetation on the seaboard is so rank and dense 
as to be practically impenetrable. 

The missionaries of the Catholic church have been 


Mayou, 


The language is the Malay. 

Little clothing is worn except near the large towns 
The men wear a loin cloth and the women a short 
skirt. 


‘ 
‘ey 
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The houses are usually huts, built of branches of 
heavy foliage, and often merely screens of palm leaves 
above and on the sides. The Malays have materially 
improved in clothing and dwelling, especially in the 
vicinity of foreign settlements. They make clear- 
ings, raise grains, poultry, and pigs. 

The Chinese are the most numerous foreigners. 
They have been the most frequent rebels against the 
Spaniards. There are supposed to be 53,000 Chinese 
on the islands. There are about 14,000 whites, 
mostly Mexicans and Peruvians. 

Magellan was killed in 1521, and the Spaniards 
took formal possession in 1565, but theirs was merely 
a military possession. 

The highest ambition of the people as a whole is 
to raise enough to live on, and have enough extra for 
a gala time at the holiday season. 

Rice and sweet potatoes are the chief products of 
the common people. 

About 4,500,000, or one-fifteenth of the land, is 
is 23,000,000 pounds. 
under cultivation. 

Tobacco is extensively raised. 


Some 200,000 persons are em- 


The annual export 
ploved-in the manufacture of cigars, of which 300,- 
000,000 are made annually. The Philippines are 
the fifth country in the world in the vield of tobacco. 
The United States is first, then Turkey, Brazil, and 
India. 

Sugar is the first in the list of exports. 
is valued at $18,090,000, 


The crop 
It goes mostly to the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Mangoes, yams, and ground nuts are native. and 
peas, potatoes, corn, and even wheat are cultivated. 

Coffee and cocoa are profitable crops. The vield 
of coffee is about 10,000,000 pounds. 

Hemp is a valuable product. There is none in the 
world to rank with the Manila. The exported hemp 
Its culti- 


vation is very simple, and requires little capital or 


is valued at more than $10,000,000 a vear 


No skilled labor or valuable machinery are 


. 


labor. 
needed. 

The Philippines import $25,000,000 a year. ‘They 
use quantities of cotton manufactures, and other 
manufactured goods, flour, wines, ot], and coal.’ 

There are seventy miles of railway, and 720 miles 
of telegraph, and a cable to Hong Kong. 

The coin in use is the Mexican dollar. 

Manila, the capital of the Philippines, is on Manila 
bay, on the banks ef the Pasig. It was founded in 
1571, and made the bulwark of the Spanish im eastorn 
Tt is stvled walled Manila. 


suburbs, it cevers an area of five square miles. 


seas. Together with the 
The 
sanitary conditions are frightful. The water supply 
is filthy. 

The bay is 120 miles in circumference, and could 
literally accommodate all the navies of the world. It 
has often been asserted that Manila was the best corn- 
mercial centre on the globe. 

Tloilo is, next to Manila, the most important. sea- 
port in the Philippines. 

Cebu is the third in importance. 

[The illustration is from “The Earth and Its Inhabi- 
tants,’ by Elisee Reclus. New York: D. Appleton & Co.] 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS *#—(X1/1.) 


VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


Althongh we seldom think of Raphael as a_por- 
trait painter, several of the figures in his most ccle- 
brated werks were painted from life, one of the most 
famous being the three figures in the “Madonna della 
Sedie,” which means “Madonna of the Chair.” The 
stery is a very pretty one, and although it is classed 
among the lezends of the church, it probably has 
«one foundation iv truth and fact. It is said that in 
the open country surrounding Florence lived a very 
pious and kindly monk, in a little hut under an im- 
mense oak tree. This and a kind-hearted young girl 
who brought him food he called his “two daugh- 
ters.” One spring a terrible freshet swept down the 
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mountain streams and carried everything before it, 
even the poor, little hut of the monk, who, for safety, 
climbed his beloved tree and was saved. Here his 
other “daughter,” whose name was Maria (the Italian 
for Mary), found him when the water had subsided 
sufficientiy for her to find her way to him with food. 
He said his “two daughters” had saved his life, and 
as a reward he knew they would both become famous. 
In tine Maria married a cooper, and the oak was cut 
down and used fer staves and hoops of casks. One 
day about this time a young artist was wandering dis- 
consolately about searching for a model for a Madonna 


Fig. 4. 
picture he wished to paint, and fearing he should not 
be successful in his search, when his gaze chanced to 
fall op the wife and children of a cooper, who formed 
such a pieturesque group that Raphael instantly saw 
here was the iong-desired model for his contemplated 
picture. Ue had no painting materials with him, so 
he seized a piece of charred wood and drew on the end 
pf a fresh, new cask the group known as the Madonna 
della Sedie. The result you see in Figs. 4 and 5, and 
there is Maria, who tended the old monk so faith 
fully, with her portrait drawn on a cask made of the 
wood of the oak tree, and thus did the “two daugh- 
ters” becomne famous. The little boy standing beside 
the Madonna and Child is John, afterward called “the 
Baptist, and you will always know him in pictures of 
this kind by the cross he carries or has near him 
This may be because he was called the “forerunner of 
Christ,” and so bears the cross which suggests the cru- 
cifixion. With all their devotional feeling, Raphael's 
pictures represent so much warm, human love, that 


Fig. 5. 
we may Le sure that is partly the reason his works are 
so highly cherished. 
There was a curious custom long ago, when it was 
the exception to appreciate and patronize the arts, of 
putting into a painting the features of the rich man 


or woman who crdered the painting for his or her 
church or for some convention or town hall. This 
was done even if the subject was a very sacred one, 
and a very striking example of this, and a very famous 
one at the same time, is the picture called “the Meyer 
Madonna” by Hans Holbein. This artist was born 
at Augsburg in 1497, but was brought up at Basel, 
where he illustrated some of the works of Erasmus, 
a very famous man that I should like you to tell me 
something ebout next time we study pictures. The 
most famous thing he illustrated was called “The 
Dance of Death.” and represents Death accompany- 
ing every rank, age, or condition of persons from the 
king and queen down to the tiniest infant, to show 
that mo one can escape his acquaintance. It is a 
gloomy subject, but a favorite one during the Middle 
Ages. Resides these things Holbein painted sacred 
subjects, and into one of these he put portraits of the 
whole family of the burgomaster, Meyer, who ordered 
the painting asa tribute to the help of the blessed 
Madcnna and Child for healing his little sick son. 
They say there has been more conjecture about some 
of the figures in this painting than in any other ever 
made. Some sey the Infant Jesus represents the sick 
child who has ehanged places with the Madonna’s 
child, who is the boy standing on the floor. The 
provable explanation is that the Infant Jesus is repre- 
sented ar caving .ealed the burgomaster’s son by tak- 


ing the latter's sickness upon himself, and then 


Fig. 6. 


stretches out his hand in blessing. The Meyer baby 
stretches out his plump, well arm and hand, and looks 
at them in surprise. 

The Madonna leoks very gracious and loving as 
she gazes down on the adoring family; the burgo- 
master at the left with his two sons; opposite him and 
next to the Madonna is the first wife, while next to 
her is the living wife and her daughter telling her 
beads. The original of this painting is at Darm- 
stadt, while the one at Dresden, long thought to be 
the original, is 2 copy. Holbein did not copy the old 
Itzlion masters’ style, but shows great originality of 
composition and expression. Through the efforts of 
Urasimus, Helbein was sent to England to Sir Thomas 
More (tell me who he was); and while there distin- 
cuished himself greatly as a portrait painter, and re- 
ccived the pairenage of “bluff King Hal,” as Henry 
VIII. called. The painting of Sir Thomas 
More’s family has been considered very remarkable; 
unfortunately, the original was destroyed, but copies 
of parts of it exist, and also the sketch of the first 
plan which was sent to Erasmus. Holbein made two 
visits to England, and during the second one he was 
accorded all the privileges of the Hanseatic League. 
Tell me what that means. This was as long ago as 
1530, over three hundred and fifty years ago, which 
is very hard to realize when we begin to think what 
it means, for everything was so different then, the 
customs of the people, their way of traveling, the 
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costumes they wore, the manner of talking and writ- 
ing (and very few could write), and I suspect the 
very way they thought was different, so you see how 
much study is necessary to imagine the surround- 
ings of one of those Old Masters. But if we can 
understand the surroundings and the life of the times, 
we get a better insight into the ideas of the painter 
and into his motives, so we can enjoy his work much 
better. Some paintings that look very curious to us 
to-day are valnable as the best of their time, and as 
exerting, for that reason, much influence on public 
taste and on the development of art. But for them 
the beautiful things that have been produced since 
would not have come into existence; so let us try to 
study a picture for what it has been worth in help- 
ing art grow, rather than in comparing it with some 
beautiful things produced under very different cir- 
cumstances. I hope you will grow to love these old 
pictures and be very grateful because they are in the 
world. 


THE OPEN DOOK. 


BY HENRY SABIN. 


Please, Mr. Editor, may I speak? True, I am an 
outsider, but I am none the less interested in the dis- 
cussion of the high school question. It is some vears 
since President Eliot enunciated.the proposition that 
“all higher education is a special privilege reserved 
only for those who are able to pay for it.” 

Mayor Quincy has stated the same proposition, only 
in a more dangerous form. He says “all higher edu- 
cation is a special privilege reserved only for those who 
are specially adapted for it.” Who, pray, is to deter- 
mine who is and who is not adapted? Shall we have 
an official jury to pass upon the question with the 
power to say that my neighbor’s child, at the end of 
the grammar course, may pass and enter the high 
school and that mine may not? 

Here is a question more serious by far than that 
which Dr. Eliot endeavored te make between the rich 
and the poor. It wuld tax a man to support a school 
from which his children are debarred through no fault 
of his or theirs. ‘To shut up the high school door to 
all alike, rich and poor, and say, “Whatever education 
you get beyond the rudiments, you must pay for,” is 
bad enough, but to open the door to some and close 
it to others is much more unfair and unjust. 

It becomes a serious matter when prominent men 
begin to question the right of any but the brightest 
intellects to higher education at public expense. It 
is especially so in America, because in a republic no one 
can foresee what responsibilities may in the future de- 
volve upon the shoulders of the child who is in our 
schools to-day. We may as well remember that it 
takes twenty years of active life to determine whether 
or not the pupil has been benefited by his high school 
experience. 

He would be presumptuous, indeed, who would be 
willing to take the responsibility of passing upon the 
claims of a class of fifty pupils from the gramunar 
grade, and say which ones would be benefited by high 
school instruction and which ones would not. It 
would require a man with the wisdom of Solomon to do 
this and not make lamentable mistakes. 

To be sure, there are pupils in the high school whe 
ought not to be there. So there are frauds and shirks 
in every school. There is no question about that, but 
better endure the presence of a dozen of these rather 
than by an unjust discrimination exclude one whose 
future is being shaped and molded, and whose charac- 
ter is taking strength and tone through the influence 
of a high grade of education. 

Every high school teacher will tell you that the 
lazy, indolent fraud is not always the child with the 
dull intellect, by any means. Just the reverse is some- 
times true. The bright intellect skims the lesson, 
makes a brilliant recitation, and that ends it. It is 
often the hard, persistent worker, the slow intellect, 
whom this new notion would debar from entrance, who 


in the end get the greatest good from the high school 
course. 

Out of the common people are to come the future 
rulers of America. He is a short-sighted patriot who 
cannot forecast the future by studying the past. It is 
true that the high school and the college would not 
have fitted Abraham Lincoln for his great work, but it 
is equally true that the flat-boat, the corner store, the 
practice before rough pioneer courts would not have 
fitted John Quincy Adams to stand before statesmen 
and defend the sacred right of petition. 

We cannot say just what education will prove best 
for any child. The school does its whole duty when 
it gives him such mastery over himself that he can 
make the most possible out of his life. An aris- 
tocracy of wealth at one extreme of society, and, if I 
may use the expression, an aristocracy of poverty at 
the other, is dangerous to the welfare of the state. An 
aristocracy of learning set over against an aristocracy 
of ignorance is even more dangerous, because the ig- 
norant has the ballot. 

The object of public school education is not for the 
few, but for the many. We do not so much need the 
influence of here and there a man renowned for his 
learning, as we do to create and maintain a body of 
citizenship renowned for its intelligence. Keep the 
doors of the high school wide open. Invite the young 
to enter. Debar no child of the republic who desires 
to make the most of the advantages proffered in any 
grade of the public school. The West will stand with 
the Kast in defense of a high school with an open door. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY.* —(V.) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Heienr Deprs.—The loftiest mountains 
are 29,000 feet high; the greatest ascertained ocean 
depth is about 25,000 feet. Nansen found greater 
depths apparently near the North pole. The high- 
est mountain is how far above the greatest ocean 
depth? This 54,000 feet is as nothing when com- 


GREATEST OEPTH 
OF OCEAN, 


25000 FEET 
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HEIGHT OF LoFTiEST 
MOUNTAIN + 
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pared with the diameter of the earth, which is 42,- 
000,000 feet long. A globe would need to be 125 
feet in diameter in order to represent the highest 
mountain as one inch high. Ona globe fifteen feet 
in diameter the highest mountain would be repre- 
sented as less than an eighth of an ineh high. 

2. Tur AtmospHERE.—About three-fourths of the 
earth’s surface is covered with water. Sometimes 
this water is as much as five miles deep, but the land 
and water are covered by an atmosphere toa height 
of several hundred miles. Fully one-half the entire 


mass of the atmosphere is within four miles of the 
*Copyright, 11898. 


earth, and more than two-thirds of it is within six 
miles. Above that height the atmosphere is very 
thin or rare. 
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The atmosphere is largely air, with some vapor; 
dust, and a very little carbonic acid gas. Air is a 
mixture of oxygen and nitrogen gases. Dust helps 
to the formation of mist, fog, and rain. Vapor under 
right conditions becomes clouds and rain, There is 
always moisture in the atmosphere. 

The color of the “sky ” depends upon the amount 
of moisture and dust and the depth of the atmos- 
phere through which the sun, moon, and stars shine- 
How does the appearance of the sun or mcon differ 
when near the horizon? How clear a cloudless sky 
is directly overhead! The gorgeous sunsets are due 
to the great distance of dense atmosphere through 
which the sun shines and the amount of vapor and 
dust in the atmosphere. 

There is a limit to the amount of moisture that the 
atmosphere can 
contain. The tem- 
perature has much 
to do with the 
amount of mois- 
ture it will retain. 

DAY As it cools the 

moisture becomes 

fog, mist, dew, frost, rain, or snow. When the night 
is cool we find dew in the morning, when it is cold 
wo the ground is cov- 
nn ered with frost. 
The atmosphere 
seems light, but it 
is really heavy be- 
cause of its great 
NIGHT depth. Six miles of 

heavy atmosphere weigh fifteen pounds to the square 
inch, or more than 2,000 pounds to the square foot. 
Gravitation draws the air downward, as it does every. 
thing else. As the atmosphere on the earth gets 
warm the air rises, because the heavy, cool air is 
drawn down and forces it up. In the same way the 
cool air is crowded toward the equator, where the 
heated air is constantly rising. The land is some 


ght 


HEATED AREA 


times warmer than the water, and so there is a ten- 
dency for the cool air from the ocean to crowd the 
light, warm land air upward. Thus there is always 
a movement of the atmosphere and constant changes 
in the temperature. 


FOR THE TEACHERS’ MEETING. 
PREPARED BY SUPERINTENDENT A. J. JACOBY. 


MENTAL ARITMETIC. 

(a) What are the benefits to be obtained from a study of 
mental arithmetic? 

(b) In general, what should be the nature of the work? 

(¢) Should there be a close relation between the mental and 
written work or otherwise? Why? 

(d) What proportion of the time assigned to arithmetic do 
you devote to mental arithmetic? Do you consider this the 
right proportion? Give reasons for yonr answer. 

(e) What methods do you use in teaching the subject, and 
why? 

(f) Are the results obtained from the mental work more 
satisfactory than those from the written? Give reasons. 
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WASHINGTON AS A SOLDIER.—(1761--1798.) 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


QUESTIONS. 
[| Answers in next issue. | 
1. What of Washington’s military career before 
the Revolution ? 
2. What of his term of service as general in the 
War for Independence ? 
8. Enumerate Washington’s successes in the 
Revolutionary War. 
4. What battles did he lose ? 
5. What of his abilities as a commander ? 
6. What of his “ Fabian policy ” ? 
7. How was he regarded in Europe ” 
8. What of his position among his generals ? 
9. How does he rank with the great captains of 
ancient and modern times ? 
10. What of Washington’s short term of service 
as general in 1798 ? 


NATURE WORK WITH THE POETS. 


BY ANNA LE 


FEBRUARY. 

Although the snow may for many weeks have “beat 
on the white winter hills,” we usually find the follow- 
ing lines to be true in February:— 

“Still lie the sheltering snows, undimmed and white; 
And reigns the winter’s pregnant silence still; 
No sign of spring, save that the catkins fill, 
And willow stems grow daily red and bright.” 
—Helen Hunt Jackson, in “February.” 


POER. 


If one has tired of the “marble palaces of Ind” that 
“rise round him in the storm and wind,” he need not 
wait for buds to swell and catkins to burst ere he finds 
beauty elsewhere. The delicate tracery of our trees 
in winter, as they are revealed against the blue of the 
sky or the sunset colors, or are duplicated in the 
shadows at our feet, should claim its share of atten- 
tion. Emerson commences one of his “Fragments 
on Nature” as follows:—- 


“See yonder leafless trees against the sky, 
How they diffuse themselves into the air.” 


And we recall the opening lines of Longfellow’s ‘The 
(olden Milestone,” where the “purple branches” are 
seen as reefs of coral 
“Rising silent 
In the Red Sea of the winter sunset.” 

In summer days, midst all things green and beauti- 
ful, the faithful evergreens inay not have received 
their full measure of admiration, but they have waited 
patiently, and not in vain. February claims them as 
her peculiar glory, exclaiming,— 

“My brow is crowned with branches of the pine.” 
—Longfellow, in ‘‘The Poet’s Calendar.” 

Our New England poets show their appreciation 
of the pine in many a poem. — It “waves” through 
merson’s thought in Part II. of “Woodnotes,” and 
he hears it speak a universal language in lofty rhymes 
“Of things with things, and times with times.” He 
knows that 

“The countless leaves of the pine are strings 
Tuned to the lay the wood-god sings.” 

But one has to live by the pine to interpret this song 
at all times, and to perceive the undercurrent of 
peace. 

In Lowell’s poem “A Mood” we find the follow- 
ing:— 

“To me ‘tis not cheer thou art singing; 
There’s a sound of the sea, 
O mournful tree, 
In thy boughs forever clinging, 
And the far-off roar 
Of waves on the shore 
4 shattered vessel flinging.” 

This is far from being his whole thought about the 

pine. He says:— 
“In the calm thou o’erstretchest the valleys 
With thine arms, as if blessings imploring, 
Like an old king led forth from his palace, 
When his people to battle are pouring 


From the city beneath him.” 
—‘To a Pine Tree.” 


And as this same poet wanders through the world 
begging steadfastness, might, and merriment from 
nature, he does not forget that the pine has qualities 
to be desired :— 


“Some of thy pensiveness serene, 
Some of thy never-dying green, 
Put in this scrip of mine,— 
That griefs may fall like snowflakes light, 
And deck me in a robe of white, 
Ready to be an angel bright,— 
O sweetly mournful pine.” 
—‘The Beggar.” 


Winter is not partial in his decoration of the trees. 
The boughs of the oak 


mus’‘c cf the winter air, 
Jewelled with sleet, like some cathedral front, 
Where clinging snowflakes with quaint art repair 
The dints and furrows of time’s envious brunt.” 
—Lowell, in ‘“‘The Oak.” 
Bryant gives us a beautiful description of woods 
in rare winter glory:— 
“Look! the mossy trunks 
Are cased in the pure crystal; each light spray, 
Nodding and tinkling in the breath of heaven, 
Is studded with its trembling water-drops 
That glimmer with an amethystine light.” 
—‘A Winter Piece.” 


We may fancy that with little Eva we are gazing, 
where we may not enter, into,— 
“A glorious hall, from whose high vault 
Stripes of soft light, ruddy and delicate green, 


And tender blue, flowed dewnward to the floor, 
And far around.” 
and that the music we hear is not made by the tink- 
ling branches of the trees, but by 
“A joyous multitude 
Of these by whom its glistening walls were reared, 
Whirled in a merry dance to silvery sounds, 
That rang from cymbals of transparent ice, 
And ice-cups, quivering to the touc 
Of little fingers.” 
—Bryant, in “Little People of the Snow.” 


Bryant has another beautiful description of ice 
effects in “Catterskill Falls,’— 
“And the crescent moon, high over the green, 
From a sky of crimson shone 
On that icy palace, whose towers were seen 
To sparkle as if with stars of their own, 
And the water fell with a hollow sound, 
*Twixt the glistening pillars ranged around.” 


Whittier’s “The Pageant” is still another beautiful 
It comimences,— 
“A sound as if from bells of silver, 


Or elfin cymbals smitten clear, 
Through the frost-pictured panes I hear,” 


and continues wonderfully. But spite of all the 


ice poem. 


white glory and icy splendor brought before us, 
neither we nor the stainless earth nor the sapphire 
heaven can rebuke the poet for praying— 

“Shine warmly down, thou sun of noon-time, 


On this chill, pageant, melt and move 
The winter’s frozen heart with love. 


“And, soft and low, thou wind south-blowing, 
Breathe through a veil of tenderest haze 
Thy prophecy of summer days.” 


LETTER FROM CHICAGO. 


The event of the month is an address by District Super- 
intendent Ella F. Young in Central Music hall. Mrs. 
Young is by courtesy invited to give such an address each 
year, and it is an occasion which calls together several 
thousand teachers. Her subject this year was “The 
Outlook for the Schools of Chicago.”’ She was introduced 
by Superintendent Andrews. 

Mrs. Young undertook to present a study of the causes 
that have prevented the teachers’ corps, as a body, from 
being the advance guard in educational and social theory 
in this city. These causes have their origin in the equip- 
ment, the environment, and the organization of the corps. 
The causes originating in the equipment she divided into 
two classes—those in the social life and those in the 
academic life of the school. Respecting the former, she 
said:— 

“That young people, at the most impressionable age, 
accept rude pranks and hoydenish speech and the general 
discourtesy that once held sway in the average school for 
boys as the standard of conduct for the acme of the pub- 
lic school system is most unfortunate. The develop- 


ment of a refined and courteous atmosphere in our high 
schools would necessarily react on the social theory of 
the whole school system. Later on, the graduates meet- 
ing in the primary grades as their pupils the children of 
the foreign-born poor would not think them stupid, 
queer, funny, and ridiculous. Those little ones, with 
their barren lives spent in the squalor of the tenement- 
house and the dirty street. would be an incentive to a 
study of seciety and education, ves. even to the meaning 
of life itself. In the elementary schools great advances 
have been made in the establishment of right relations 
between teachers and their pupils. Marvelous strides 
have been made by hundreds of teachers and principals 
in establishing a healthful, bracing government in their 
classes and schools. But the conception that makes the 
school only one variation of the many forms of society 
is not applied everywhere to the development of the 
social life of the school.” 

In considering the scholarship phase of equipment Mrs. 
Young gave expression to some very philosophical views 
of the teacher's vocation, which we have not room to re- 
produce here. The core of it all may perhaps be discov- 
ered in one quotation: ‘Bound the conception of the 
necessary equipment of a teacher by the high school 
course of instruction, and the man or woman has barely 
a hint as to what education is of the most worth, or how 
to obtain it. We may safely go a step farther and say, 
set bounds to any equipment, even though it gives its 
possessor the degree of Ph.D., and we have the dulling in- 
fluence of a concept as a definite picture instead of the 
evolution of a concept as an instrument with which one 
builds.” 

In this connection Mrs. Young offered some criticism 
of the College for Teachers, which is now a feature of the 
University of Chicago: — 

“There are two gains to teachers in the opening of the 
college, but neither of these in any way warrants the 
phrase “college for teachers.”’ The first gain is the les- 
sening of the distance to be traveled by persons, not 
necessarily teachers, living in the north and west divi- 
sions of the city and wishing to study under some of the 
best teachers in the university. The second gain is the 
definite understanding as to the conditions under which 
teachers work in order to obtain a degree. Neither of 
these gains, as has been said before, has any relation to 
the ideal for which ‘teacher’ stands. 

“The manner in which the university has thrown its 
doors open to the Chicago teachers commands our ad- 
miration. It meets our ideal of a university as a great 
educational force, shedding its light throughout an entire 
city. That the teachings of the department of philoso- 
phy and pedagogy have not been concreted in the depart- 
ment termed the college for teachers surprises and dis- 
appoints us. It is to be hoped that the plan of the college 
will receive further consideration in time, giving to its 
students an equipment that will elevate the teaching 
corps in all the departments of its work.” 

The causes in environment which tend to hinder 
teachers from filling the position of leaders in social and 
educational theory Mrs. Young traced to the diverse 
opinions as to the function of the public school. 

“Have you ever thought of the difference between the 
conditions surrounding kindergartens, manual training 
rooms, and vacation schools and those surrounding the 
regular public schoolrooms? The former were estab- 
lished in recognition of the failure of the regular school 


to meet certain needs. If they should merely duplicate 
the old, the very reason for their existence would pro- 
claim them failures. They must be, not variations on 
the established schools, but radically different. The 
more innovations they introduce, the nearer they fulfill 
their mission. The public school, on the other hand, is 
bound to the past. Back of it are thousands of parents, 
demanding that their children shall give evidence from 
day to day that they are learning what their parents 
before them learned. Back of it are the tax-payers, feel- 
ing the burden of taxation, and demanding that the sim- 
ple, inexpensive curriculum of long ago be substituted 
for the extravagant course of study of to-day. Back of 
it are the traditions of the school, which made its life 
something distinct, aloof from the life of society.” 

In speaking of the organization of the teaching corps, 
Mrs. Young called attention to the gratifying results of 
organization among grade teachers in securing an in- 
crease of salaries, and more recognition as a distinct 
class. She scored the educational commission for its 
recommendation of higher salaries to men than to 
women, and increasing the number of men in the higher 
grades. She argued for departmental work in the 
grades, giving the following summary of benefits to be 
derived from such organization: — 

“This is not the time or place for a full presentation 
of the method of departmental work. The following are 
some of the results that would ensue from the change: 
Much of the endless repetition and weakness resulting 
therefrom would disappear with the greater reach in the 
work of the teacher; the rooms in the lower grades 
could not be places for herding children; the foundation 
work would be recognized as important; the best in- 
struction would, in the course of time, teach all along the 
line; the salary schedule would be different, but it would 
not be based on that inane suggestion that teachers be 
paid by grades.” 
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“Worm Day” is now proposed. 


Chicago owes it to herself to defeat the rule barring 
out married women from the profession. 


The Illinois State Association favors free text- 
books, and will work to secure them with all the en- 
ergy of that ever victorious body. 


The United States has gained more than fifty per 
cent. in population and more than 100 per cent. in 
actual wealth in twenty years. 


Mrs. Ella F. Young’s arraignment of the “situa- 
tion” in Chicago and of those who have produced it 
was as hieroic an utterance as has ever come from the 
lips of an educational leader. 


Yale is reported to want Dr. Northrop of the Min- 
nesota University as its head. She would gain much, 
but Minnesota would lose more than she would gain. 
Ile is the Chauncey M. Depew and the Daniel C. Gil- 
man of the Northwest,—the orator and the leader, 


Irwin Shepard did his duty fearlessly in the Winona 
normal school, and the professor who was bounced 
tried to make trouble. Tle said that either he or Pro- 
fessor Shepard was a monumental liar, or words to that 
effect, and the committee of inquiry say it is not 
Shepard. Therefore 


Dr. Leipziger is to be credited with the grand move- 
ment, now so generally adopted, of free leetures in 
York never led America more 
definitely than in this instance. No other city ap 
proaches the number of able lectures that are given 


large cities. New 


under the direction of Dr. Leipziger. 


The teachers of New York city are making an 
heroic effort,. under the lead of Dr. W. L. Ettinger, 
president of the City Teachers’ Association, Carrie 
Mountfort, pres dent of the Women Tcacher’s Associa 
tion, and Mrs, J. J. Hill, for increase of salary through 
legislative action. The salaries of the teachers in 
comparison with the other salaries in New York cits 
are scandalously low. 


MR. HEATH LEADS THE WORLD. 


D. C. Heath is one of the men with whose busi- 
hess Management authors are highly satisfied, with 
whose choice of authors teachers and pupils are grati- 
fied, with whose methods and spirit his brother pub- 
lishers are pleased, with whose business management 
of the Twentieth Century Club every member is de- 
lighted, of whose success Boston is proud, but no: e 
or all of these meet the full measure of his aspiration. 
There is in Mr. Heath a rich, rare vein of sentiment, 
and this is nowhere more pronounced than in his love 
for his native state, the home of the pine, the salmon, 
and the deer.—the commonwealth in which he taught 
his firsi school, superintended the first system of 
schools, entertained the first book agents, and from 
which he went forth to introduce and then to publish 
school books. 

Nor was Mr. Ileath content merely to love his 
native state, he aspired to be appreciated by her citi- 
zens, to do something which should give occasion for 
them to admire and cherish him. The appreciation 
came in good time. While he is still young, the Sons 
and Daughters of Maine made him the president of 
the Pine Tree State Club. Toa man of his taste and 
sentiment no honor could be more fitting, nor could 
auy afford a better opportunity to command their 
admiring affection. 

At Boston’s best banqueting board were seated all 
the eminent lovers of their native state, and they were 
not alone. At Mr. Ieath’s bidding they possessed the 
earth, if not the fullness thereof; for at each plate, in 
place of the glasses that would have sparkled at any 
other banquet, there was a “receiver,” a full-fledge | 
telephone, for Mr. Heath commands the lightnings of 
heaven as well as the forces of ——— well, of the earth: 
and when he introduced his speakers, Governor Pin- 
eree of Michigan, that official whose love fcr “the state 
of Maine potato” has made him famous. spoke from his 
official residence at the capital of the Republic 
among the lakes; ex-Governor Black of New York 
greeted them in a neat speech from the Empire state: 
Rev. Minot G. Savage spoke with his usual felicity 
from his New York city study; Governor Powers of 
Maine smiled upon them gratefully from the eapi al 
at Augusta; Representative Boutelle waxed eloquent 
from the Representative chamber in’ Washington: 
Speaker Reed's inimitable voice was never so funny 
as when it spoke into a hundred receivers about that 
banqueting board; Senator Frye was an imperialist in- 
deed as he spoke for the Philippines. to Maine, in Bos 
ton, from Washington: and Secretary John D. Long, 
the head of the navy, as he “Remembered the Maine,” 
exploded the Pine Tree club through the instrument 
800 miles away. 

And the presiding genius in all this was our enter- 
prising publisher, the friend of authors, the gen‘al 
clubbist, the loval son of Maine. © But was not all this 
expensive? Telephones cost as well as speakers. 
That does not count now, for Mr. Heath owns Wells’ 
Mathematics from top to bottom, and who says these 

r not the best books in their line ever published ? 
hot Mr. Heath, certainly, 
multitude of the educational host from Halifax to 
Manila rejoices. 


and in his everv suecess a 


HENRY BARNARD’S BIRTHDAY, 

Henry Barnard passed the eighty-eighth milestone 
of his long and honored career last Tuesday (January 
the 24th), and the day Was approp) ate ly celebrated by 
about one hundred and fifty of his most intimate 
friends residing in the vieinity of Hartford. Among 
the more distant places represented at this informal 
birthday reception were Baltimore, New York, Mil- 
ford, New Thiven, Springfield, Westfield, and Holvoke. 
Letters and telegrams of congratulation were veeeived 
from leading educational men and women from Maire 
to California. These were mest touching and sym- 
pathetic. and bore unmistakable evidence of the high 
and universal regard held for Dr. Barnard by the 
teachers of America. Among those sending such 
to name but a few 


Messuges were Colonel Parker 
of the Chieago normal school, Professor Elmer. KE. 
Brown of the [ niversity of California, Inspeetor 
James L. Hughes of Toronto, Hon. Thomas B. Stock- 
well of Island, Superintendent Frederic 
Burk of Santa Barbara, Miss Luey Wheelock, Boston, 


Rhode 


Professor G. W. A. Luckey of the University of 
Nebraska, Superintendent Thomas M. Ballict of 
Springfield, Principal Theo. B. Noss of the California 
(Pennsylvania) normai school; Superintendent Mary 
S. Snow of Bangor, Principal Myron T. Scudder, and 
Superintendent Kendall of New Haven, Principal 
Richard G. Boone of the Michigan normal school, 
Mrs. Juliet Powell Rice of Santa Barbara, Cal., and 
James Russell Parsons of Albany. A number of in- 
stitutions also sent letters of greeting. Among these 
were the state normal schools at Westfield, Mass., and 
California, Penn., and the department of pedagogy 
in the University of Nebraska. A pretty tribute was 
a letter from the school children at Easthampton, 
Mass. It was signed by two hundred and _ fifteen 
children trom the highest grammar to the lowest pri- 
mary grades. The letter was sent in a roll and 
measured eight feet in length. Dr. Barnard was in 
excellent health and spirits, and chatted briskly and 
interestingly to the numerous friends who assembled 
on the afternoon of his birthday to pay him their 


respects. 


LOS ANGELES IN JULY. 


The N. J. A. will meet in Los Angeles, July 11-14, 
with Dr. Ek. O. Lyte of Millersville, Pa., as president. 
It will be the grandest educational meeting, all in all, 
in the history of the world. If any place can surpass 
the reception and entertainment of San Francisco in 
ISS8. it will be Los Angeles in 1899. The business 
depression of recent years has handicapped many 
cities, but the pace has been grand through all the 
vears, and yet it is no disparagement to St. Paul or 
Torento, to Nashville or Denver, to Milwaukee or 
Buffalo, not even to Washington-—Washington with 
her luxurious hospitality—to say that San Francisco 
<tands without a rival. Her fruits and flowers, her 
hills and bay, added to every effort of man. 

los Angeles is the loveliest city on the continent in 
inany essentials. Her hotels are better than the asso- 
ciation has ever enjoyed. There are within a short 
distance several large, new, elegant hotels, at reason- 
able rates the most reasonable, considering their ser- 
vice. in any city in the country. 

The street car rides present the most beautiful 
homes, in spacious grounds, with flowers and shrubs, 
to he seen from public conveyance in any American 
city. 

An inexpensive tally-ho ride opens rare park 
beauties, in which nature and landscape architecture 
have lett little to be desired. 

A two-fare electric ride takes one to Santa Monica, 
a combination of all that is best at Old Orchard and 
Asbury Park. 

A half day will take one through Pasadena to Mt. 
Lowe--and back-—which rivals Mt. Washington and 
Pike's peak in the excitement of the electrical climb. 
and vies with Mt. Willard, Mt. Royal, and Lookout 
mountain in beauty of outlook, 

There is but one Los Angeles, and if one goes there, 
he is sure to go to-San Franciseo and kindred places, 
Hurt go to San Francisco who do not see South- 
ern California. No one should cross the continent 
without seeing the coast from Los Angeles to Seattle, 
and now an opportunity is offered for a small 
sum to see much of the world’s grandeur and 
beauty. 

There will be better arrangements for crossing the 
There will be 
none of the discomforts to which so many were sub- 
jected at the time of the Y. P. S.C. Kk. 


no attempt to have an official route, into which every- 


continent than were ever made before. 
There will be 
hody will be packed. Comfort and economy will be 
the ends sought by the management. 

Mr. Winship for New England and Mr. Bardeen 
lor New York will work with the state Inanagers to 


secure the most of everything for everybody for the 
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least cost. Write to C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, or A. 
i. Winship, 3 Somerset street, Boston, for full in- 
formation. 


“THE EVOLUTION OF DODD.” 


William Hawley Smith is one of the most accept- 
able leeturers on the educational platform. He is in 
ereat demand at a high price. He is a good lecturer, 
a good entertainer. He has a useful and a popular 
lecture, but neither his talent nor his lecture would 
command for him his engagements nor his price but 
for *'The Evolution of Dodd.” 

Mr. Smith graduated from the four years’ course in 
the Illinois normal thirty years ago, he was a school 
master for fourteen years. he has been an editor and a 
business man, and was for five years a professional 
entertainer with “Bill Nye,” but none or all’ of these 
things would have won for him his place as an educa- 
tional lecturer but for “The Evolution of Dodd.” 

It must be a great book that can, as a schoolmaster’ s 
story, win fora man such prestige. The story was 
originally written in twelve numbers for the Illinois 
Schoo] Journal in 1882, for which he was paid a mere’ 
trifle. It made no sensation. It attracted little or 
no attention. Dr. Edward Everett Hale of Boston 
was lecturing in an Illinois town, and‘in the absence 
of anything else to read at his stopping place he 


_ picked up a copy of the Journal that had a chapter of 


this story. He was interested in it and sent for the 
whole twelve numbers. 

Dr. Hale was so pleased with it that he recom- 
mended that the author have the story published. 
This was flattering to the author, and it was sent to 
one of the leading publishers of Chicago, who sub- 
mitted it to the three leading educators of the city in 


‘turn and they all pronounced “The Evolution of 


Dodd” to be without special merit. One of these 
men wrote the publishers that they would never be 
Willing to have the imprint of the house on that story. 

This was not flattering to Dr. Hale’s judgment, and 
when he knew the facts he told Mr. Smith that if he 
was willing to make the plates, he would get a Boston 
house to issue it. Mr. Smith invested $300 in the 
making of the plates, and it came out with all the 
eclat that the Boston house could give it. Dr. Hale 
was in the habit of commending the book highly in 
his addresses and with his pen, and after three years 
the house reported $12.50 as the sum total of the copy- 
right due Mr. Smith, and that the call for the book 
had entirely ceased. Nine-tenths of the edition was 
left on their hands. Mr. Smith hesitated some time 
about paving the express on the plates back to his 
home, as it wou'd take most of the $12.50 that the hook 
had earned. 

A Chicago publisher, out of his great love for the 
author, said he would be willing to publish an edition 
from the plates if he might change the title to “The 
Adventures of Dodd.” In that way an edition could 
he crowded upon the public. The old title was cut 
from the top of every page and the new title soldered 
on. By some good fortune, Mr. Knowles of Chicago, 
2 canvasser at institutes. went down to Peoria to see 
what had ever been done with the plates. He be- 
lieved the book could be taken round to institutes and 
an edition worked off. Tle was given a week in which 
to raise the $300 with which to pay Mr. Smith for 
what he had buried in the plates and get thereby a 
clear title to the book. The Chicago publisher was 
telephoned not to print his edition of *The Advyen- 
tures of Dodd.” and Mr. Knowles in due season paid 
the price, sawed off the heading agtin, soldered on 
“The Evolution of Dodd,” and in 1887 its mission 
really began. In 1896 there were 46,000 copies of the 
book sold. Mr. Smith has never received any copy- 
right beyond the original $12.50, out of which he had 
to pay to send the plates back to Chicago, but a fame 
has come to him which means a fortune. 

A very useful book is “The Evolution of Dodd.” 
Bright, breezy, and full of good sense. His lectures 
are of the same order. It is not philosophy, is not 


pedagogy, is not scholarship, but. as Mike said, “He is 
on to his job.” When he lectured before the classical 
teachers’ association at Champaign, little 
time since and the learned educators sized him up, Dr. 
W. 'T. Harris said “Rats,” or words to that effect. 
Mr. Smith is not writing and talking for Dr. Harris 
or other philosophers, but for the multitude, whom the 


philosophers can never touch. It is refreshing to find 
a man who can talk sensible education in such a way 
that the multitude really enjoy listening to him. 
Mr. Smith does this. Schools are always happy under 
his magic spell, so are institutes and associations, as 
well as the popular audience. He is a credit to the 
cause he worthily represents, and in his suecess the 
Journal of Education rejoices. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The senate will vote on the peace treaty February 
6. ‘This decision will give general satisfaction. The 
issues involved in this question are too momentous 
and too critical to be made the subject of mere fili- 
hustering. If there are votes enough to defeat the 
treaty, they should be put on record: but that a 
minority of the senate, numbering less than one-third 
of its members, should trifle with a question like this 
hy talking agaimst time is something which the public 
patience would not endure very long. If the treaty is 
ratified, there is not likely to be any delay in either 
house over the voting of the twenty million dollars 
which is to be paid to Spain; and in spite of the great 
accumulation of business waiting to be disposed of, 
an extra session can be avoided. 

* 

Aguinaldo has proclaimed a Filipino republic at 
Malolos. Tle demands from the United States a 
recognition of his republic, and he makes a like recog- 
nition on the part of Spain a condition of the release 
of the Spanish prisoners. . These are rather large pre- 
tensions for a man who accepted a heavy Spanish bribe 
not many months ago, and sold out the cause of the 
insurgents for hard cash, which he deposited at Hong 
Kong to his private bank account. It is clear that the 
delay in the ratification of the treaty has developed in 
Aguinaldo that tendency toward excessive self- 
esteem which was already sufficiently pronounced. 
If the hands of Admiral Dewey and General Otis were 
free. by reason either of the rejection of the treaty or 
the ratification of it, twenty-four hours would prob- 
ably suffice to reduce the pretensions of Aguinaldo; 
but as matters now are, they ean take no decisive 
action unless their forces are actually attacked. 


Senatorial contests are still progress eight 
legislatures, complicated in) some instances, as in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, by publie seandals, in 
some, as in California and Nevada, by charges of 
bribery, and in others merely by conflicting personal 
ambitions. To the nation at large, the chief interest 
of these contests is in their bearing on the political 
complexion of the next senate. Thus far, the Re- 
publicans have gained six seats from the Democrats, 
in Marvland. New York, Indiana, North Dakota, 
West Virginia, and New Jersey. This gives them a 
net gain of twelve; and further gains are open to them 
if they heal their differences in California, Delaware, 
Wisconsin, and one or two other states. 

* * 

There have been diplomatic interchanges of some 
sort at Washington, London, and Berlin over the 
Samoan incident; but there has been no official an- 
nouncement from any quarter which forecasts govern- 
mental aetion. It is probable that all of the three 
vovernments concerned are waiting for fuller in- 
formation from the islands, and for some reconcilia- 
tion of the conflicting accounts of what actually 
happened. There is no manifestation at Berlin either 
of a hostile purpose on the part of the foreign office 
ora truculent tone in the newspapers: and whatever 
the actual instructiows of the German functionaries 
at Apia may have been, their proceedings will pretty 
surely be disavowed. To guard against contin- 
vencies, the British vovernment has ordered two 
third-class cruisers from New Zealand to Apia to re- 
enforce the vessel already there; and our own govern- 
ment has ordered the cruiser Philadelphia to proceed 
from the California coast to Samoa. This practically 
strips the Pacific coast of vessels, and the place of the 
Philadelphia will be taken by the Newark, which 
has been ordered around the Cape from New York. 


The secretary of war has acted wisely in appointing 


a colonial commission, which is to undertake the ad- 


ministration at Washington of all matters of detail re- 


specting the government of the territories occupied 
by the United States forces. This commission, which 
is to consist of three members, will act within the 
powers conferred by the secretary of war, and its de- 
cisions will require his sanction; but it will relieve the 
secretary of the separate investigation of each question 
as it arises in connection with the military govern- 
ment of the Spanish islands. All such matters as the 
hestowal of franchises and concessions, the distribu- 
tion of public moneys, and the carrying forward of 
public improvements will be dealt with primarily by 
this commission. This should ensure a consistent 
and well-considered policy. 
* * * 

The house has had under consideration the Hull 
bill for the reorganization of the army. Party lines 
were drawn upon this bill in the house committee, 
and a similar division following party lines quite 
closely may be expected in both houses of congress, 
The Ifull bill proposes an inerease of the regular army 
to 100,000 men. The minority antagonize it with a 
bill which proposes to keep the regular army at about 
the strength which it had when the war with Spain 
hbegan,—30,000 men: and to supplement this force 
with fifty thousand volunteers enlisted for temporary 
service. If it proves to be impossible to agree upon 
either of these plans, it is likely that a compromise 
wi!! be adopted, by which ihe regular army will be con- 
tinued temporarily at its present war strength, 62,000 
men: and the volunteer regiments will be disbanded. 

* 

General Guy V. Henry, governor-general of Porto 
Rico, has made a kind of proclamation of the policy 
which he purposes to follow in the matter of appoint- 
ments. In substance, it amounts to this, that Span- 
iards and Spanish sympathizers need not apply; nor 
need American adventurers look for a distribution of 
offices. General Henry will give the preference, in 
every case, where it is practicable, to educated Porto 
Ricans, and only where such men cannot be found 
who are properly qualified will Americans be ap- 
pointed. It would appear, from the energetic tone in 
which General Henry announces this policy, that he 
has been already a good deal harassed by importunate 
Americans looking for snug berths. . The course 
which he has decided on will be generally approved, 
for it is caleulated to at once encourage and educate 
the Porto Ricans, and to strengthen their attachment 
to this country. 

ae * * 

The senate has passed the Niearagua canal bill, 
which has been for so long under discussion, but with 
amendments which materially alter its character. 
The bill, as passed, retains the Maritime Canal Com- 
pany as the ostensible agent for the construction of the 
canal, but it authorizes the secretary of the treasury to 
subscribe for 925,000 of the 1,000,000 shares of the 
company, and it gives the government five out of 
<eyen directors, the others being given to Nicaragua 
and Costa Riea. Tere we have a quasi government 
ownership and control, which will very likely be made 
complete in the bill as finally passed. It is stipulated 
that the canal shall be built in six years, and that it 
shall not cost more than $115,000,000, The presi- 
dent is empowered to negotiate for the abrogation of 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty before the canal is wnder- 
taken. 

* * % 

The opening at Paris of the arbitration conference 
over the question of the Venezuelan boundary at- 
tracts so little notiee that it is hard to realize how ex- 
cited we all were over this question three years ago. 
The real work of the conference will not begin until 
May and is likely to be protracted some months, so 
voluminous is the evidence presented on both sides. 
It does not matter a great deal to the United States 
precisely where this much-disputed line is finally 
drawn. Whichever way the decision of the arbitra- 
tors goes, whether for the Venezuelan contention or 
against it, the vietory of the United States was gained 
when the decision to arbitrate was reached. That 
was a victory for the peaceful as against the bullying 
method of adjusting international disputes. It vin- 
dicated the Monroe doctrine, and enhanced the pres- 
tive of the United States, and furnished a basis of re- 
spect for the later exhibition of British good-feeling 
toward us. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

Senator Joseph B. Foraker also made a grand 
speech, thanks to the opportunity Senator Hoar gave 
him. 

General Hawley succeeds himself inthe United 
States senate. Good for Connecticut! It wasa sharp 
contest. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge succeeds himself, of 
course. It was by the unanimous and hearty action 
of the party. 

— Chauncey M. Depew will succeed Senator Murphy 
from New York. He isa man of senatorial dimen- 
sions. 

Samoa is interesting the nations also. 

General Fagan has not won laurels. 

Thomas I’. Galvin, Boston’s leading florist, has pro- 
duced a carnation which he named the Mrs. Thomas 
W. Lawson. The flower proved to be so beautiful 
that Mr. Lawson paid $30,000 for the exclusive owner- 
ship and the 8,000 plants which Mr. Galvin has raised. 
This is high-water mark in the carnation market. 

A Boston lot, Washington street corner of Winter, 
has sold for $200 a square foot,—the highest price 
ever paid for alot inthe city. This is twenty-three 
times as much as the same lot sold for sixty years ago. 

Belgium has appropriated $6,000,000 to make Brus- 
sels, thirty miles inland, a seaport for transatlantic 
steamers by making a canal twenty feet deep 

Dr. Tillis, the preacher author of Chicago, has been 
highly complimented by his unanimous and hearty 
call to the Plymouth church, Brooklyn, the pulpit of 
Beecher and Lyman Abbott. If Chicago retains him. 
it will be a great victory for that city. 

Tt is announced that the agricultural products of 
Massachusetts are two-thirds as great as those of all of 
her manufacturing plants. 

New York City officials are all having salaries 
raised—except the teachers. 

Richard Harding Davis has been seriously ill. A 
multitude of admiring readers breathed easier when 
he was pronounced out of danger. 

There is no danger of war between Germany and 
the United States. Both countries know too much 
for that. 

Croker, the New York city leader, says with em- 
phasis that 16 to 1 is no more to be an issue. 

Haverhill, Mass., and Toledo, 0., have socialistic 
mavors. 

On Friday, January 20, the total stock sales in the 
New York stock exchange were 1,212,837 shares, by 
far the largest business ever done. The next highest 
record was on January 9, 1.089.767 shares. What 
jolly times these are! 

One sale of stock January 20 was of 110,520 shares. 

China has a serious revolt on her hands. 

Poor Kagan! 

Cycle shows are the rage. 

Skating was never so good over so large an area of 
the United States. 

One block of railroad stock owned by Mrs. Leland 
Stantord of California was worth $£33,329 October 
20, and is worth $1,999,989 January 20. Ter uni- 
versity—-Dr, David Starr Jordan’s—will be so much 
the richer. The height is not reached. 

New York city is having so large real estate 
transfers. 

New York harbor is to have a million dollar govern- 
ment appropriation. 

Midwinter bieveling was never so good over so 
large a range of country as last week. 

The Keely moter appears to have been a scandal- 
ous deception. 

Creat “Britain is now in possession of the Soudan 
without opposition. 

President Schurman of Cornell and Professor 
Worcester of Ann Arbor are the scholastic members 
of the president’s Philippine commission 

Senatorial deadlocks are fashionable 


The exports of the T/nited States in 1898 now figure 


up to $1,254,925,169. This was $621,260,635 more 
than the imports. The largest previous exeess was 
$357,113,816, which was in 1897. 

More than one-half of the thread mills of the United 
States are now under one management in the Ameri- 
can thread company, with a capital of $18,000,000. 

The best ice crop in all the Northern states ever 
known, 

John Morley, the most eminent member of the 
Liberal party in the British parliament, follows the 
recent party leader, Sir William Vernon Harcourt, in 
retiring from the councils of the party. 

England and France will be at peace. 

TIungary has had a serious and murderous agrarian 
riot. 

Germany protests that our duty on her velvets, 
cologne, and chocolate is unfair. 


Spain is now as anxious to dispose of the Caroline, 
Marianne, and Pellew islands as she was recently to 


hold everything she had. 

The Austrian Reichsrath has defeated an attempt 
to impeach the ministry. 

The auto-truck inventions and corporations promise 
to retire horses from the streets of cities as effectually 
as electricity retired the street car service. 

The death of John Russell Young, the librarian of 
congress, at the age of fifty-seven removes a man of 
talent, who was admirably fitted to his place. 

Patti is married—again. She is now the Baroness 
Cederstrom. 

February 15 is to be Maine day. 

Frau Lilli Lehmann, the German prima donna, 
will not sleep on a feather pillow nor rest against a 
sofa pillow—out of love for birds, domestic as well 
as wild. 

There would be but 1,500 miles of the sea voyage 
to Europe, if fiftv miles of railway should be built in 
Newfoundland, and two railway ferries established. 
Then a Pullman car ride could be substituted for half 
the sea voyage from New York to Europe. Why not? 

Severest earthquake in history of Mexico January 
24. 

Senator Lodge’s speech for the treaty was a grand, 
yitriotic, and scholarly effort. 

Congressman Dolliver of Iowa is one of the most 
brilliant patriots in the house. 

Nevada re-elects Senator Stewart, silver Republican. 

The gold output of the world has more than 
doubled since 1891. re 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


SYLLABUS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By L. C. 

* aa and H. W. Foster. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 160 pp. Price, 50 ceats. 

H. W. Foster is the successful superintendent of Ithaca, 
and he succeeded his father, L. C. Foster, who was for 
twenty years superintendent of that city. The father 
had nearly fifty years’ experience in schools as teacher 
and superintendent, and the son has added several years 
to that record. The scholarship, experience, and genius 
of both are in this book, which is modestly styled a sylla- 
bus, but which is in fact an excellent text-book from 
which to teach grammar. 

It is a technical grammar, and not a language book. 
It is a book which was more widely used in its original 
form than was ever intended by its modest author. A 
gentleman who has known father and son, and the book, 
as well, once said to the editor of the Journal that the 
book never left a school which it once entered. This 
may not be literally true, but so general was it that the 
Macmillans thcught it well worth their while to have H. 
W. Foster revise and enlarge it, and they now issue it for 
the most extended use. 

There is not a fad phase of the book. In the expressive 
phrase of the day, it is “straight goods.” Not a line is 
inserted nor one omitted to please the faddist or the 
critics. Every line, printed or omitted, is for the express 
purpose of helping the teacher to get results in the correct 
writing of English, not so much from endless writing as 
from knowing what is right and what is wrong, and why 

- the one is right and the other wrong. It is a book to 
appeal at once to any teacher wrestling with the difficul- 
ties in the way of getting results. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Mary Platt Parmele. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 312 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The teacher of history, especially one who initiates 
children into this study, which can be the most stupid or 
the most fascinating, according as it is taught, should 
ponder well the words of Mrs. Parmele’s preface to her 
“History of the United States.’”’ The child does not like 
history, she says, because he is bewildered in a labyrinth 
of wars, politics, trivial incidents, names, and dates. He 
is expected to remember the minutest details. The mind 
is made a mere storehouse, and loses the power to use its 
acquisitions of facts intelligently. When the aim 1s 
rather at comprehension than at remembering, and the 
grand, simple lines of development in a country are 
taught, with a gradual enlargement of details as the child 
grows older, history becomes an inspiration, not a task. 

On these principles Mrs. Parmele makes a short sketch 
of the history of our country. She shows good discrimi- 
nation in giving the most significant facts; the spirit that 
moved to action as much as the action itself; the devel- 
opment of spiritual and intellectual life, as well as politi- 
cal growth; the expansion in art and industries, as well 
asin territory. It is a sketch in broad lines, where a few 
pen strokes give the key to situation and sentiment. The 
style is picturesque, never prosaic, sometimes too figura- 
tive, but never dull. 

The history is followed only to 1893, Cleveland’s second 
administration. Comparatively few dates are given in 
the narrative, but a full chronology at the back of the 
book supplies all information needed in this line. 


THE SECRET OF ACHIEVEMENT. By Orison Swett 
Marden, Author of “Pushing to the Front.” Boston: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 375 pp. Price, $1.50. 

It has been many a day since any author has achieved 
great success along this line, but, periodically, men suc- 
ceed in writing over the familiar stories of eminent men 
in such a way as to command an audience. Samuel 
Smiles won the admiration of the world, then William 


TWO NEW BOOKS JUST READY 


Ten Orations of Cicero, with Selec- 
tions from the Letters. Edited by 
R. Harper, Ph. D., President 
of the University of Chicago, and Frank 
A. Ga.iup, A. B., Professor of Latin, 
Colgate Academy. This book is in- 
tend d to be very practical throughout, 
and in its preparation the sole aim has 
been to meet the needs of the prepar- 
atory students who would be likely to 
use it. Price, $1.30. 


_ Selections from the Correspondence 
of Cicero. Edited for sight reading by 
J. C. Kirtvanp, Junior, Phillips Exeter 
Academy. It is believed that with the 
help given in the footnotes, these selec- 
tions will not prove difficult to students 
who have begun the reading of Cicero, 
and that they will be found to have suffh- 
cient interest to justify their use as late 

_ as the first years of the college course. 

| Price, $ .50 


ALSO THE GREAT SUCCESSES OF LAST YEAR 


Redway and Hinman’s Natural Geographies. 


Advanced, $1.25. 


Elementary, $ .60 ; 


Baldwin’s Readers. Eight books — one for each year; Five Books, 


for ungraded _ schools. 
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THE DISCHARGE OF ELECTRICITY 
THROUGH GASES. By J. J. Thomson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 
203 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This series of lectures by this professor of 
the University of Cambridge, delivered at the 
Princeton College in 1896, attracted so much 
attention as to lead to a demand for their pub- 
lication. Itis a valuable monograph for spe- 
cialists. 

SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS FOR 
READINGS AND RECITATIONS. Phil- 
adelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 
200 pp. Price: cloth, 50 cents; paper, 30 
cents. 

The twenty-fifth volume of Shoemaker’s 


series of speakers for elocutionists is compiled 
by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. The selections, 
both of prose and verse, are of great variety 
and, for the most part, unfamiliar. The names 
of Browning, Tennyson, Stevenson, Kipling, 
and other well-known writers guaraitee the 
general literary merit of the work. Ga 
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CONSISTING OF 


$1,000.°° Worth of 


INSURANCE FOR TEXT-BOOKS. 
$40.°° Spent by School Boards 


“Bolden System for Vreserving Books,” 


i, BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS, and TRANSPARENT PAPER, 
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Text- Books! 


Make your Text-Books last longer, go further, and Save Money! 


Free. 


P. O. Box 643--S. 
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Matthews was the favorite, then William M. Thayer, and 
now comes Orison Swett Marden. KH is too much to ask 
that there be much that is new by way of fact or incident. 
Dr. Thayer might well complain of Mr. Marden, and, in 
turn, Professor Matthews might have complained of Dr. 
Thayer, and Samuel Smiles of Professor Matthews. Of 
course, Mr. Marden has the fields of all three and of 
others in which to forage, and it becomes correspond- 
ingly more difficult to be original. 

We have little sympathy with the severe critics of Mr. 
Marden for the use of others’ materials. The readers of 
his books, instructed by them, and inspired, as well, have 
not only not seen the works of Smiles, Matthews, and 
Thayer, but never would have seen them. He who suc- 
ceeds as Mr. Marden has done, lifting a host of young 
men and women into higher aspirations in self-culture 
and moral energy, is a benefactor of the day. Here are 
some of the subjects: Moral Sunshine; Blessed Be Drudg- 
ery; Honesty as a Principle, as a Policy; Habit, the 
Servant, the Master; Tritles; The Conquest of Obstacles; 
How to Meet Life: Self-Control; The School of Life; 
Being and Seeming; Decide; Tenacity of Purpose; The 
Art of Keeping Well; Purity Is Power; A Home of My 
Own; Making the Most of Life. : 


HISTORIC NEW YORK. Being the First Series of The 
Half Moon Papers. Edited by Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
Alice Carrington Royce, and Ruth Putnam. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Fine paper, untrimmed edges. Cloth. Gilt. 460 pp. 
This book is attractive mechanically, beautiful artisti- 

cally, valuable historically, and enjoyable in style. 

Much as has heen written upon early New York, and 
fascinating as most of it has been, The Half Moon Papers 
have succeeded in making the most charming story of 
New York from the days of the Dutch at Fort Amsterdam 
to the evacuation of the British in 1783. 

The origin of The Half Moon Papers is interesting. In 
1896 Mrs. Robert Abbe inspired and organized the City 
History Club, which in two years reached some forty 
classes in all sections of the city with several hundred 
earnest students. There was nothing that just met the 
needs of these classes, hence the issuance of The Half 
Moon Papers, a monthly monograph for the use of these 
students. 

This volume comprises the issues of the first year. 
There are such authors as Alice Morse Earle, Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, Edward Dana Durand, George E. Warring, 
Jr., George Everett Hill, Elizabeth Bisland, Alfred Bishop 
Mason, John B. Pine, Edward R. Hewitt, Blanche Wilder 
Bellamy, and the editors. It is a book to interest and 
profit any reader, and is indispensable to any one who 
cares to know about early New York. 

THE CHRISTMAS BOOKS OF MR. M. A. TITMARSH, 
ETC. By William Makepeace Thackeray. The Bio- 
graphical Edition. New York: Harper & Brothers; 
Boston: De Wolfe, Fisk, & Co. Illustrated by the 
Author and Richard Doyle. Cloth. 340 pp. 

Whatever estimate may be placed upon the genius of 
Thackeray and the fascination of his stories, the intro- 
ductions by his daughter, giving in charming detail the 
story of her father’s life, and the multitude of drawings 
for each book, which have not before been published, 
will be conceded to be of surpassing interest. 

In the case of ‘The Christmas Books,” there are sixty 
pages of racy biography and sixty-six of these hitherto 
unavailable drawings of Mr. Thackeray. It has always 
been said that none of Thackeray’s books would have 
produced anything like the sensation they did without 
his original drawings. Indeed, his characters would 
never have existed as popular personages but for their 
inimitable setting in grotesque portraiture. It is equally 
true that Thackeray’s stories can never be the same to 
one who has not seen this biographical edition, with the 
author’s various conceptions of his characters, through 
which was evolved the final personages and settings. 

The public has never known Thackeray or his stories 
until his daughter gave us this edition of his works. 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By Daniel Alexander Murray, 

Ph.D., Cornell. New York: American Book Company. 

Cloth. 302 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Cornell is getting into the school book arena with great 
spirit, and the American Book Company seems to be get- 
ting a large share of this new life, especially in its ‘““Cor- 
nell Series of Mathematies.’’ Professor Murray’s ‘“Inte- 
eral Calculus” is designed primarily for the use of stu- 
dents in engineering, whose purpose in studying the “In- 
tegral Calculus” is to acquire facility in performing easy 
integrations and the power of making the simple appli- 


cations which arise in practical work. While the re- 
quirements of this special class of students have been 
kept in mind, care has also been taken to make the work 
suitable for any one beginning the study of this branch 
of mathematics. It contains little more than can be mas- 
tered by a student of average ability in a few months, 
and an effort has been made to present the subject mat- 
ter, which is of an elementary character, in a simple man- 
ner, the object being to give the learner a clear idea of 
what the “Integral Calculus” is, and of the uses to which 
it may be applied. The appendix contains notes, includ- 
ing additional matter on integral curves and a short table 
of integrals. 

A HISTORY READER FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By L. L. W. Wilson, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 403 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Readers uf the “I see a cat” variety are being crowded 
out by books that teach not simply new words, but facts 
of history, geography, and natural history. Mrs. Wil- 
son’s “History Reader’ is written in short, simple sen- 
tences adapted to use in the lower grades. It is arranged 
according to months, with special reference to holidays. 

The lessons for October are about Columbus, and for 
February about Lincoln and Washington. Arbor Day, 
fird Day, Decoration Day, and Flag Day are observed 
with appropriate readings. In this pleasant way the 
children learn about the early settlers, the Revolutionary 
and Civil War heroes, the war with Spain, and many 
other events in American history. Bits of good verse, 
simple enough for the children to understand, are scat- 
tered through the pages. The book is excellent in every 
way, and, with these stories, reading should become to 
the child the most delightful lesson of the day. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF JEAN PAUL 

FRIEDRICH RICHTER. Sdited by George Stuart 

Collins. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 

Book Company. 163 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The works of Jean Paul have of late been little noticed 
by English readers. They have been generally unavail- 
able, and the difficulties of the style have turned atten- 
tion from them. A volume of eight selections from his 
shorter writings is now offered to students of German 
literature. Assuming a fair mastery of the language, the 
difficulties prove to be somewhat exaggerated, and the 
stories are both entertaining and expressive of the 
author’s nature, thought, and style. Dr. Collins has pro- 
vided a sketch of Jean Paul's life and style, and useful 
explanatory introduction to each of the selections. The 
writings are worth knowing, and this is a pleasant way 
to know them. 

DUMB FOXGLOVE, AND OTHER STORIES. By Annie 
Trumbull Slosson. New York and London: Harper & 
Brothers. 218 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A fondness for dumb things pervades Mrs. Slosson’s 
stories, be it the dumbness of flowers, dogs, or the yearn- 
ing spirit of a deformed child. You may or may not like 
these stories, but you cannot help feeling the sweetness 
and the sadness of them. They take you away from the 
matter-of-fact world to a rural New England atmosphere, 
which has its element of fancy and curious mysticism. 
That phase of New England character that comes from 
incessant and unintelligent study of Bible words is seen 
in these stories, and with it is a spirit of love and a deep 
spiritual faith that charms. The sympathy of the writer 
wins a common sympathy from the reader, who cannot 
lay down the book without being touched by its stories. 

A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA. In the Old Glory 
Series. By Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 298 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Whoever follows the “Young Volunteer in Cuba” 
through his adventures will see something of the real life 
of our soldiers in the recent war. The dark and the 
bright side is shown in their life in camp, the voyage 
across from Tampa, the campaigning in Cuba, and the 
charge at San Juan hill. The story is full of amusing 
and exciting incidents, and the hero has his full share of 
danger and bravery. The book seems to be historically 
accurate, as the details are taken from the reports and 
personal narratives of men who were at the front. Boys 
who have wished they were old enough to enlist, and 
many others, will enjoy the story. 

AUDUBON BIRD CHART. Boston: Massachusetts 
Audubon Society. Price, $1.00, with pamphlet, 
“Twenty-Six Common Birds,” by Ralph Hoffman. 
This is a beautiful colored wall chart of twenty-six 

common birds, made by the well-known Prang Educa- 


“Tetters of Washington and Lafayette.”’ 


tional Company. Its design is to promote a public appre- 
ciation of birds, and will accomplish its object if study 
of detail, knowledge of nature, and adaptation of the sub- 
ject can bring about such result. The promise that ad- 
ditional charts will be published if the demand warrants 
it will undoubtedly be filled, as the public is quick to ap- 
preciate such work as this chart represents. 


GUIDE TO MASSACHUSETTS STATE HOUSE. Hon. 
Alfred S. Roe, Worcester, author and _ publisher. 
Paper. 32 pp. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 

Mr. Roe, for many years the high school principal of Wor- 
cester, and representative and senator for many years, 
has prepared a charming historical sketch of the Massa- 
chusetts state house, with beautiful illustrations, accom- 
panying it with a clear and handy guide to the visitor. 
Every child in the state should make a pilgrimage to this 
building, and most principals of high and grammar 
schools arrange for this in the school days of every child. 
This book is invaluable to the child before, during, and 
after a visit to this noblest building in New England. 

SIR JEFFERSON NOBODY. By Effie W. Merriman. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 286 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Sir Jefferson Nobody is a fearless, noble-hearted boy, 

untainted by the life of the streets. A quaint fancy has 

led the nameless, homeless boy to dub himself knight and 
his shanty Rosebud Villa on the Rhine. There is a cheer- 
ful philosophy in his disregard of the sordid facts of life, 

and his queerness is both amusing and touching. Such a 

good character deserves a less commonplace story-book 

setting, with a fortune and a rich uncle appearing at the 
critical moment. Some inconsistencies in character 
further mar the story. 


ELEMENTARY ZOOLOGY. By Frank E. Beddard. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 208 pp. 

England has furnished many of the best text-book 
makers in science, and one of the best of all her line of 
text-books is that of biology, and this elementary zoology 
is one of the best of these. In plan, in text, in illustra- 
tion, it is most excellent. The author shows that he is 
master of his subject, a leader among teachers, and an 
able author. A better text-book on the subject it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to find. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., New York, issue “An Intro- 
duction to Machine Drawing and Design,” by D. A. Low, 
London, Eng. Cloth. 186 pp. Price, 75 cents. This is 
a reprint, much improved, of the edition of 1887. Like 
all the science books of the Longmans, it is prepared in a 
masterly manner, is presented in a direct and simple 
stvle, and is profusely and helpfully illustrated. 

“The Little Lame Lord” is an interesting story by 
Theodora C. Elmslie (Philadelphia: The Union Press). 
Miss Elmslie shows rare skill in portraying children. 
Her “Little Lady of Lavender” was a gem of girlhood; 
and “The Little Lame Lord’ is a treasure of a boy. 
Price, $1.25. 

Ossian H. Lang has edited and E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
New York, have published, in paper binding, ‘‘Educa- 
tional Creeds of the Nineteenth Century,” a very readable 
book, in which may be found a brief statement of the edu- 
cational ideals of several of the leaders of the day. Mr. 
Lang has the knack of doing this thing in good shape. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘ The Principles of Agriculture.’”’ By L. H. Bailey. Price, $1.25. 
—“Gouvernement des Rois.’”’” By Samuel Paul Molenaer. Price, 
$3.00. New York: The Macmillan ¢ ompany. 

“Poetry of the Seasons.””’ Compiled by Mary J. Lovejuy. Price, 60 
cents.—‘Braided Straws.’’ By Vlizabeth E. Foulke. Trice, 40 
cents. New York: Silver. Burdett, & Co. 

“Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha.’’ With notes by Edward Ey- 
erett Hale, Jr. Price, 20 cents.—*Dickens’ Childhood of David 
Coyppertield.”” With notes by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. Price, 20 
cents. New York: University Publishing Company. 

“Elementary Physiography.” By Alexander Morgan. New York: 
Lonemans, Green, & Co. 

“History of Civil Government of Maine” and ‘rhe Government 
of the United States.” By W. W. Stetson and B. A. Hinsdale. 
Chicago: Werner School Book Company. 

“French Lvrics.” Edited by Arthur Graves Canfield, Price, $1.00. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The World’s Painters and Their Pictures.” By Deusathe L. Hoyt. 
Price, $1.40. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“American Indians.’ By Frederic Starr. Price, 45 cents. Bos- 
ton: D. ©, Heath & Co. 

“World Politics.” By New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. 

“Tha Story of the Thirteen Colonies.” By H. A. Guerber. New 
York: American Book Company. 

“Old South Leaflets: Lafayette in the American Revolution,” and 
Price, 5 centseach. Bos- 
ton; Old South Meeting House. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Hlorsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 


Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 
and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
CHICAGO MEETINGS. 
February 4, principals’ meeting, Handel 
hall, at 10.30 a.m.; E. Benjamin Andrews, 
chairman. Ella F. Young Club, Kinsley’s, 
at 12.30 p. m.; Harriet N. Winchell, pre si- 
dent. George Howland Club, Palmer 
house, at 1 p. m.; Charles S. Bartholf, 
secretary. Horace Mann Club of new 
grade teachers, Le Moyne building, 1.30 p. 
m.: Edward EB. Webb, president. 
February 11, Teachers’ Club, «42 
Masonic temple, parliamentary law and 
child study sections at 2 p. m.; Miss Jen- 
nie Goldman, president. Cook County 
Teachers’ Association, Y. M. C. A. buuid- 
ing, 10.30 a. m. Octavius Club (eighth 
grade teachers). Kindergarten Club, 
room 508. Handel hall, 2.30 p. m.; Miss 
Mary J. Miller, president. 
February 18, Institute of 
Apollo hall, 10.30 a. m.; W. E. 
president. 
February 25, the Teachers’ Federation 
at Handel hall, 10.30 a. m.; Miss Elizabeth 
K. Burdick, president. 


Education, 
Watt, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
MAINE. 

Mrs. Florence C. Porter, superintendent 
of schools in Caribou, read a paper on 
“The Speaking Voice and the Importance 
of Its Cultivation in Our Publie Schools” 
at the Southern Aroostook Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

Twenty-five members of the Alumni As- 
sociation of the University of Maine held 
a banquet at Portland January 21. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The Sons of New Hampshire, 15) strong, 
met at Hotel Brunswick January 19, with 
their guests, Governor Frank W. Rollins, 
President Charles S. Murkland of the State 
College of Agriculture, and Colonel R. H. 


Rolfe. Vice-President A. E. Pillsbury pre- 
sided. The speakers were enthusiastic in 


praise of their state, their colleges, and 
the great men she has sent out to bless the 
world. It is glory enough for any state 
that it contains the college of Webster 
and Choate. 

PLYMOUTH. The mid-winter graduat- 
ing exercises of the state normal school 
took place on the afternoon of January 20. 
Prominent among those present were Hon. 
Channing Folsom, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, and the trustees of the in- 
stitution. Those graduating were Julia 
M. Burleigh, Bertha L. Dame, Laconia; 
‘Addie V. Jewell, West Newbury, L. 
Grace Pillsbury, Eva A. Roberts, Blanche 
Rogers, Alice Sargeant, Plymouth. 

EPSOM. By the will of Dr. O. S. San- 
ders, Boston, $100 each are given to the 
publie libraries of Epsom and Effineton 
for books, and $5,000 to each of these in- 
stitutions; $5,000 to Blanchard Academy 
of Pembroke, and the residue of the estate 
to Dartmouth College, to be known as the 
“Dr. Sanders College Gratuity Fund”: 


and to be used to aid young men from Ep- 
som, his native town. 
VERMONT. 

Miss Ella Herrick, teacher of drawing in 
the Burlington city schools, has just re- 
turned from New York City, where she 
spent several weeks doing post-graduate 
work in art. Miss Herrick is an accom- 
plished artist, and, by her successful work 
in the schoolroom and public addresses, is 
doing much to arouse interest in art study 
in our public schools. 

Owing to an epidemic of grip which has 
swept over the schools in all parts of the 
state, a few have been closed for two or 
three weeks, while the attendance at 
others has been reduced fully seventy-five 
per cent. 

MIDDLEBURY. Middlebury College 
has received a gift of $1,500 from A. P. 
Stafford of Wallingford, Vt.,—the interest 
to be applied on tuition expenses of under- 
graduates from his own town. In antici- 
pation of the centennial of the college, a 
compilation of its statistics has been made 
as follows: Total number of Middlebury 
graduates to date, 1,480; number of min- 
isters graduated, 536; number of home 
missionaries graduated, 41; number of 
foreign missionaries graduated, 29. Per- 
centage from 1802 to 1890, thirty-five. It 
is the avowed aim of Middlebury to fur- 
nish a maximum of education at a mini- 
mum of cost. The money received from 
tuition does not average $100 a year. The 
college furnishes to those who need it 
(and practically all are included) tuition 
and room rent, together with the mainte- 
nance of a boarding hall plant that re- 
duces the cost of board to the lowest pos- 
sible sum. Work for students is syste- 
matically secured in the communiuy and 
surrounding regions, and many are thus 
enabled to come and to complete the 
course who otherwise would be effectually 
barred. The interest of friends with 
money is also enlisted, and many’ are 
helped through the medium of loans. 
During the past year Professor Eaton 
alone disbursed some _ $500. Young 
women are helped equally with young 
men, and the excellence of the young 
women who have sought Middlebury since 
their admission fifteen years ago is said 
to be marked. They have raised the 
standard of both scholarship and morals. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON, Some 250 members of the old 
Boylston School Association attended its 
annual dinner on the evening of January 
18 at the American house. President F. E. 
Dolbear was in the chair. The after- 
dinner speeches were lively and interest- 
ing.——The Franklin School Association 
held its fourteenth annual reunion the 
same evening at the United States hotel. 
Some eighty members were present. The 
oldest graduate present was Charles Jor- 
dan, eighty-three years of age.———Fourad- 
ditions have been made to the faculty of 
3oston University this year. Owing to 
the absence of Professor James Geddes in 
Europe, the work of the department of 
Romance languages, has been divided be- 
tween two instructors, A. Brun and P. O. 
Skinner. The position of instructor in 
mathematics formerly held by A. IL. 
Thorndike has been filled by W. L. Snow. 
Mr. Brun, who has charge of the course in 
French, was born at Traves, France. He 
is now instructor in Italian and Spanish. 
When he graduated from Harvard, he re- 
ceived the degree of magna cum laude. 
Mr. Skinner, instructor in French and 
Italian, graduated from Harvard in 1896. 
Mr. Snow, the new instructor in mathe- 
maties, graduated from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in the class of 1894. For three years 
after graduating he was engaged in teach- 
ing, first at Leicester Academy, in Leices- 
ter, and then at the East Greenwich Acad- 
emy. The fourth addition to the faculty 
board is William E. C. Leonard, who, at 
present, is the youngest instructor in 
Boston University. He was, up to last 
year, a student at Boston University.—— 
Mr. Odlin of Andover, a member of the 
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Prepared only by LY 
If not found at bd 
vreenrs Cold and Catarrh Cure — the best reme 
tdoes not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of any description 


hormal action, and will help any case of mental 
exhaustion, Shall we send you a dest riptive pamphlet? 


Some women at the critical period of ap- 
proaching motherhood fortunately receive 
every care and attention which abundant 
means can bestow, but the vast majority of 
them are obliged to take care of themselves 
and do their own work into the bargain; 
and what woman with family duties de- 


pendent upon her can $# expected to pa- 
tiently endure the long-drawn-out weari- 
ness of waiting and hoping in sickness and 
wretchedness for a recovery that seems to 
come on leaden wings ? 

‘* My wife has been a great sufferer from troub- 
les incident to approaching motherhood,” says 
Rev. E. R. Nelson, of Darvills, Dinwiddie Co., 
Va. “She suffered with such distressing sick 
stomach that she could not take food; what little 
was forced down could not be retained. Her 
breath was very offensive and indicated a bad 
state of the stomach, The digestive organs re- 
fused to work. The trouble became so severe 
and obstinate that I was really alarmed. She 
began taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and * Pellets’ and 
about the same time I wrote to Dr. Pierce for 
particular advice. He promptly and very courte- 
ously replied, saving that he felt sure a persistent 
use of these remedies would prove effectual. 

‘By the time the letter was received she was 
improving fast and before all of one bottle each 
of the ‘Favorite Prescription’ and ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ had been taken she was up, 
able to eat, retain and digest her food. She con- 
tinued to improve until entirely well without 
taking more than the two bottles mentioned, 
and some of the ‘ Pellets.’”’ 

Accept no substitutes for these world 
famed medicines, that may be urged upon 
you, not for your good, but that the dealer 
may make a little extra profit. 

These remedies contain no trace of alco- 
hol, nor opium, nor anv of the dangerous 
drugs which enter so largely into many 
advertised “compounds,” recommended 
for the cure of invalid women. They will 
not create craving for stimulants. 


legislature in the house, has introduced a 
bill taxing educational institutions for all 
personal and real estate, the same as all 


other property is taxed. 


This bill was ac- 


companied by a petition signed by a very 
large number of Andover tax-payers, and 
if it should become a law, it would affect 


many millions of dollars. 


It would tax 


Harvard University for $10,000,000.——At 
a meeting held at the South Congrega- 
tional church January 13, 1899, Superin- 
tendent Seaver delivered a lecture on’ The 
Right Attitude of the Democratic Citizen 


Towards Public Education.” 


The ques- 


tion raised and answered was, How far is 
the child’s education to be carried in order 
to protect the community from the dan- 
gers of ignorance, and what expense is the 
state justified in incurring to this end? 


It was an eminently practical lecture. 


The Yale Alumni Association of Boston 
will have its annual dinner at the Bruns- 


wick Thursday, February 9. 
speakers will include President 


The list of 
Dw ght 


and Professor Theodore Woolsey, Gov- 
ernor Wolcott, Governor Smith of Ver- 


mont, M. O. Adams, 


Attorney-General 


Knowlton, and Thomas Thacher of New 


York. 


Yale graduates are particu’arly in- 


terested in the plans for the bi-centennial 
celebration in 1901, which will be outlined 


by Professor Woolsey. 


C. Hanford Henderson is giving a course 
of ten lectures at 39 North Bennet street. at 


1.30 p. m., 
cation.” 


Mondays, upon Organic Edu- 


The Schoolmasters’ Club will meet at 
the Brunswick, Boston, on February 11 at 


1.30 p. m. 
Teachers.” 


Question: 


“Pensions for 
Guests, President Charles W. 


Eliot, George W. Anderson, and Frank O. 


Carpenter. 


The New England Conference of Edu- 


BRAIN, 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 


WORKERS 


g from overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain 
ves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 


nervous 


LIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
from the phosphoid principle of the ox brain and 
‘rm formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 


ro. It contains no narcotic. 


56 West 25th St., New York 


druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


1 
dy known for coidin the head, sore, throat, and influenza 


By mail 50 cents. 


cational Workers (department of musi. 
will hold a meeting in room B, Bosto), 
school committee building, Mason stree: 
on Saturday, February 4, 1899, at 10.2 
a. m. 

JAMAICA PLAIN. Mr. Sherburne 
the Lowell school has appointed 
“mothers’ meeting,” the object of which is 
to bring parents and teachers in closer re 
lations to each other for mutual advan- 
tage. 

CAMBRIDGE. T. Jefferson Coolidge 
Boston has recently given $5,000 to Har 
vard, from the interest of which two de- 
hating prizes of $100 each are to be estab- 
lished. This gift was doubtless intended 
to induce Harvard to raise its standard 
for debating.——At a recent meeting of 
the school board, a petition was received 
asking that provision be made to give in- 
struction to girls in manual training in the 
high school grade, as is now provided for 
boys. 

COLLEGE HILL. The report of Presj- 
dent Capen of Tufts College for the year 
1897-98, just made public, shows the re- 
markable growth of the institution, not 
only in the number of students, but in the 
number and breadth of courses offered 
students. This growth requires new 
buildmgs. The whole number of degrees 
given in course at the annual commence- 
ment was 125. The whole number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the college was 530, of 
whom 138 were women. 

CHARLESTOWN. About 100 teachers 
held a meeting in the high school building, 
and appointed a committee to find out the 
wishes of teachers as to the branch of edu- 
cational work to be pursued. This com- 
mittee reported drawing; and Profe:sor 
Hopkins, director of drawing in the Bos- 
ton public schools, outlined six possible 
courses, upon which those present Voted in 
favor of water-color work. 

WILBRAHAM. At the annual banquet 
of the Wilbraham Academy a!umni, re- 
cently held at the United States hotel. 
Hon. O. H. Barnes of Chelsea pvesided. 
Some seventy-five members were present. 
The literary exercises were participated in 
by Bishop Mallalieu of Boston, Prine pil 
Newhall of the academy, Rev. C. A. Lit- 
tlefield, Professor W. H. Niles of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Hon. J. 
R. Buck, and Miss Mary Hall of Hartford, 
Conn. An effort to raise $50,.v0, as an 
endowment fund, will be attempted. 

EASTHAMPTON. The new Smith Col- 
lege Jaboratory building is nearly com- 
pleted. It will be ready for use at the 
opening of the new term, February 3. 
The building was largely the gift of the 
class of ’95 to the college. 

MIDDLEBORO. Superintendent Asher J. 
Jac sby recently gave a good address before 
the Barnstable County Teachers’ Association. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The new catalogue of 
Brown University shows an enrollment of 
925 against 860 of last year. There are 99 
graduate students in place of 101 last year; 
145 seniors in place of 112; of the jun‘ors, 
there are 114, instead of 149; of sopho- 
mores, 128, instead of 138; of freshmen, 
216, instead of 168; of specials, 58, instead 
of 43; and in the Women’s College, 165, 
in place of 149. In the list of scholarships 
two new ones are mentioned. The Thayer 
scholarship, founded by Edward C. 
Thayer, in honor of his father, Joseph 
Thayer, of the class of 1815, and the Wal- 
ter G. Webster scholarship, founded by 
Walter G. Webster of the class of 1878. 
The following new scholarships are no 
ticed in connection with the Women’s Col- 
lege: The Daniels scholarship fund of 
$2,500, founded by Harriet Daniels in 
memory of David Daniels of the class of 
1824, and of Francis Adolphus Daniels of 
the class of 1862; the Howard scholarship 
of $1,000, presented by Jane Leland How- 
ard of Hartford, Conn.; the Joseph Thayer 
scholarship of $6,500. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cire now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarvh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O, 

Sold by druggists. 75 cents 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Feb. 2, 1899. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


ITHACA. Dr. Carl Evans Boyd of the 
University of Chicago has been secured as 
professor of history and political science 
at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Ia. 
Dr. Boyd graduated at the University of 
Michigan, and took a Ph.D. at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1897. He has since been 
an assistant in the department of political 
science at the university. He is the 


author of a popular text-book on consti-~ 


tutional law, and has in course of prepara- 
tion a series of text-books on the Ameri- 
ean federal and state constitutions. 

NEW YORK. Professor D. T. Mangall 
of the University of Minnesota has been 
elected to fill the newly-created post of di- 
rector of laboratory at the New York 
botanic garden.——The New York 
Tribune prints a list of twenty-three peo- 
ple of this country who were the most lib- 
eral in their gifts to public institutions 
during 1898. The sum of their gif.s is 
$11,176,000, but this does not include any 
gifts of less than $100,000. Were these in- 
cluded, the sum total would be materially 
increased. Still, they are very handsome 
figures as they stand, and show that phil- 
anthropy is one of our strong points.—— 
At a recent meeting of the trustees of Co- 
lumbia University, the statutes were 
amended providing for sixty-three bene- 
factors’ scholarships and twenty-two fac- 
ulty scholarships, instead of free tuition 


“now extended to certain students. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The funeral of John 
Russell Young, librarian of congress, was 
held January 21 at St. John’s Episcopal 
church in the presence of a very large as- 
semblage.——The National Congress of 
Mothers will hold its third annual meet- 
ing this city February 14, with an address 
of welcome by Mrs. Theodore W. Binney, 
president, and President Whitman of Co- 
lumbia University. Dr. Mary Green, 
president of the Household Economic As- 
sociation, will respond. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Professor Gecrge Adam 
Smith of Glasgow is to give a course of 
lectures in Western Reserve University in 
May.——Professor Henry Adams, for- 
merly of Harvard, and now living in 
Washington, has given to Western Re- 
serve University a large part of the books 
and papers which for twenty-five years 
he has been using in his writing and tcach- 
ing. They include many volumes relative 
to mediaeval institutions, and also many 
volumes touching upon, American history 
at the opening of the century.——The 
catalogue of Western Reserve University, 
which is just issued, shows between seven 
and eight hundred students, the largest 
increase being in the College for Women 
and the law school.——President Thwing 
has been making special investigations as 
to the part which the American college 
had in the Civil War, and also in the late 
war. He finds that no part of the country 
sent a larger representation than the col- 
leges. Patriotism is among the most 
marked facts in the American college. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The Burnside school was 
dedicated January 18, with appropriate 
ceremonies. Superintendent E. B. An- 
drews made the principal address. Nine- 
teen teachers are employed in the building 
to instruct 600 pupils——The high secncol 
teachers have made a written proposition 
to the school board to work two weeks 
without pay, in order to avoid cutting 
down the school year. If this offer in- 
cludes all the high school teachers in the 
city, and is accepted, the gift will amount 
to $20,000. The teachers deserve a hearty 
vote of thanks. Mrs. O’Keeffe will make, 
it is believed, a successful effort to save 


the cutting down of the kindergarten year. 
——The total enrollment in the public 
schools of this city has now reached 226,- 
171, nearly 2,000 more in December than 
during the previous period. The average 
daily attendance for the last month was 
193,319. 

EVANSTON. Fisk hall was the North- 
western University’s first home, and it has 
stood on the campus since the present site 
of the university was selected. Now the 
students fear that this building will be 
torn down. They want it remodeled and 
fitted up for a society and club home.—— 
The great Methodist institution in this 
city, the third in the nation in number of 
students, and one of the foremost in 
wealth, had its inception on the last day 
of May, 1850. Seven men met in a law 
office in Chicago and decided to found a 
university. A high wooded ridge along 
the shore of Lake Michigan was chosen as 
the site, and the prospective city that was 
to lie landward was named Evanston. A 
lot was purchased for $8,000, which now 
yields to the university $72,000 yearly in 
rents. 

LYONS. Lyons township is soon to 
have a $35,000 addition to its school build- 
ing. The vote to secure this stood 841 for 
and 334 against the proposition. 


IOWA. 

DES MOINES. The Iowa teachers, at 
their recent state meeting, declared in 
favor of compulsory education, favored 
the township unit of school district 
organization, indorsed the conclusions of 
President Seerley’s address on the needs 


’ of the schools, and pledged the assoc ation 


to more active effort to secure a more com- 
plete development of head, heart, and 
hand: favored the bringing of parents and 
teachers together for conference; ap- 
proved the ideas of Dr. O’Shea on child 
study: asked that opportunities for nor- 
mal training be made more accessible by 
the establishment of three new normal 
schools in the three-quarters of the state 
not now provided; and urged the estab- 
lishment of chairs of pedagogy in colleges 
where competent men can be secured to 
fill them. 
WISCONSIN. 

KENOSHA. C. G. Simmons has an- 
nounced that he will erect, finish, and fill 
with books a library building costing 
$100,000, and present the same to this city. 
The number of volumes he will provide is 
25.000. The building will hold more than 
30,000 volumes. 


MICHIGAN. 
President James D. Angell of Michigan 


. University has been reappointed regent of 


the Smithsonian Institution. 
KENTUCKY. 

President, Frost of Berea College and 
friends of the institution are making an 
effort to raise an endowment fund for the 
college. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

The State University has had a pros- 
perous two years, the attendance has 
largely increased, a law department has 
been established, the alumni are interest- 
ing themselves in its prosperity. There 
have been in attendance this year 329 dur- 
ing the academie year, and 150 in the sum- 
mer school. The graduating class this 
year numbers twenty-six. This is a 
larger class than had ever graduated from 
the University of Minnesota up to 1886. 


1850-1898. 


48 years of success 
prove these troches 


to be the best for Coughs, Colds, 
Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


In boxes—never sold in bulk. 


SENT FREE: 
Our New Book of 


144 Pages, giving 


Lists of Positions Filled through us. 


E have each year from 4,000 to 6,000 vacant positions — many times more than the number of teachers 


who register. We plice more teachers e ach year than all Western Agence ies combined A careful 
reading of the above-named book will convince you of this fact Any successful teacher seeking a better 
position should write at once for this book and our register blank Now ts the time to register, and no 


teacher should be satisfied uniess registered in the best and most succe sstul Agency. 


of testimonials like the following 


‘T have great faith in your ability, Mr. 


Agency.) 


secured all three of my positions—t. e., 


Del. — through your Agency.” 


‘‘T have secured three positions through you —the only Agence 


” 


gotten a place. 


Circulars sent an application. 
ADDRESS.. 


We have hundreds 


Brewer.” (Six positions secured through our 
Miss M. E. S. SCOTT, 


Teacher of Latin and German, High School, Belleville, N.J. 
Florida, N. Y.; 


Afton, N. Y.; and New Castle, 

ALLEN H. KNAPP, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

y through which I have 
H. A. SIMONDS, 

Supt. of Schools, Stevens Point, Wis. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
101 The Auditorium, Chicago, Il. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Educational interests in the state are 
improving. There are twenty per cent. 
more pupils in the state educational insti- 
tutions than two years ago. An effort is 
to be made to have a mill tax. The state 
institutions are the university, Agricul- 
tural College, and two normal schools. 
The state has 406,080 acres of government 
land for schools, but the income is but 
$2,918 a year from this land. The normal 
schools are of great benefit to the state. 
There are 4,775 teachers employed; 2,200 
of these have had no experience until the 
past year. The normal schools have 
graduated in all 445. There are more 
than 4,000 untrained teachers in the state. 


IDAHO. 


State Editor, GEORGE E. KNEPPER, Leiiston. 


The best session in the history of the 
Idaho State Teachers’ Association was re- 
cently held at Lewiston. The member- 
ship reached a total of 235. Miss Mary 
Flournoy Galloway of the Lewiston nor- 
mal was president. All the leading 
teachers of the state were present, and 
considerable work was done towards 
shaping work for future legislation. A 
state reading circle, with the necessary 
staff of officers, was established. Presi- 
dent J. P. Blanton, LL.D., of the State 
University delivered a very eloquent ad- 
diess on “The True and False in Educa- 
tion.” This was Dr. Blanton’s first ap- 
pearance before the teachers of Idaho. 
Among other prominent speakers were 
President J. C. Black of the Albion nor- 
mal; Superintendent H. H. Barton of 
Hailey; Superintendent J. W. Daniels of 
Boise; Principal W. O. Cummings of 
Coeur d’Alene; Mrs. S. B. Hawes of Boise; 
Professor W. O. Waller of the Washing- 
ton Agricultural College. The officers for 
the coming year are: President, Mrs. S. 
B. Hawes of Boise; vice-president, W. O. 
Cummings of Coeur d’Alene; secretary, 
Lewis Elsensohn, superintendent of 
Idaho county; treasurer, Professor Hart- 
zell Cobbs of Genesee; executive commit- 
tee, Superintendent Daniels of Boise, 
Professor Barton of Hailey, Miss Darby of 
Moscow. ‘The next meeting will be held 
at Boise. An elegant banquet was served 
to the members of the association by the 
ladies of Lewiston. 

Superintendent J. C. Muerman of Mos- 
cow was unable to attend the association 
on account of the serions illness of his wife. 

Superintendent Quarles of Lemhi 
county traveled 800 miles to attend the as- 
sociation. 

Superintendent H. H. Barton of Hailey 
has been doing some effective work look- 
ing to a uniformity of certificates in sev- 
eral of the surrounding states. 

President Black of the Albion staté nor- 
mal voiced a very general sentiment when 
he said that normal work is very much 


The Schools 


of Greater New York, Boston, 4 
and numerous other places use ¥ 
Carter’s Inks EXCLUSIVELY— 


A positive proof of its excellence, 
backed up by the.fact that there 


is more of CARTER’S INK used ‘ 


by the U.S. Governmentthan of all 
the makes put together. 
Why don’t you useit? It costs no 


- more than the poorest . Ww 


Boston 


The Carter's Ink Co 


Cuicaco 


crippled in Idaho by the absence of model 
schools in the normal schools. 

Kendrick has four teachers in its corps, 
and the entire number were present at the 
association. 

Judge McPee of Rathdrum, ex-county 
superintendent of Kootenai county, is now 
a member of the state legislature, and will 
do effective work in the interests of the 
public schools. 

Superintendent Little of Canyon county 
says male and female teachers are paid 
equal wages for equal services in his 
county. 

A long, sad farewell was given to “Pro- 
bate Judge and Ex-Officio County School 
Superintendent,” for he was among the 
educators for the last time. Idaho, for 
the first time in her history, is enjoying 
the luxury of full-fledged county superin- 
tendents. 


{Continued on page 78.) 


A P| FOR MARKING ENGLISH EXERCISES 

an AND COMPOSITIONS, Successfully saves 
three-fourths the time. Directious sent for 50+ ts., 
on condition that they are aot sold or given to 
other teachers. M. E. BRYANT, 1 Oxford Terrace 
1- 4 A, Boston, Mass. 


2 h W { d Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
rium Blag., Chicago, 4,000 positions filled 


Manufactory 


A. WwW. FABER. Established 1761. 


THE ORIGINAL AND WELL-KNOWN 


A. W. Faber’s Siberiah Lead Pencils, 16 grades. 
A. W. Faber'’s Round Gilt and Hexagon Gilt Lead 
Pence ils. 
A om English Drawing Pencils, 12 grades. 
pi . Faber's 5 Sc hool Pencils, 5 grades. 
Also many new lines. 
Rubber Erasers, Inks, Rulers, Writin 9 Slates, and 


A. W. Faber’s Caleu lating Rulers. 


For sale by all Stationers and Artists’ Material Stores. 

See that all goods are initialed ** A.W.” before the 
name of * Faber.’ 

The name and letters ** \. Faber” are ny regis 
tered trade mark in the Unite d ‘it ites of America. 


78 Tkeade St... . New York. 


PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’'s “Koh-i-noor’ 


** Koh-i-noor”’ 


Does not Break or 
Smear. 


**Koh-i-noor ”’ 
Erases Easily. 


**Koh-i-noor’”’ 


Outlasts all Other 
Pencils. 


Koh-i-noor ”’ 


Is made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 
suits all pur- 
poses. 


TEACHERS OF DRAWING should remember that the work 


of the pupil refle-ts either credit or discredit upon the teacher. 


Instruct your pupils to always 


use * KOH-I-NOOR” 


pencils and 


CREDiT will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 


* KOH-I-NOOR” 


pencils are for sale by all dealers, 


L. & ©. HARDTMUTH. 


VIENNA and LONDON. 


American Office: 


: NEW YORK: 
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LARKIN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
soap if mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN jovrval OF EDUCATION, Oct. 20th, Nov. 17th, 2th. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


~-The February Atlantic opens with a 
brilliant article upon ‘“The Colonial Ex- 
pansion of the United States,’’ by Hon. A. 
Lawrence Lowell, and shows that the 
United States has always had colonies, 
even before it was a nation. Professor 
James begins his interesting and valuable 
“Talks to Teachers on Psychology.” Jane 
Addams, superintendent of Hull house, 
Chicago, discusses ‘“‘The Subtle Problems 
of Charity” in a sensible and ouven 
pathetic paper. Prince Kropotkin nar- 
rates his graduation from the military 
school of pages and his five years’ expert- 
ence in Siberia as a Russian military offi- 
cer. ‘Farewell Letters of the Guuilo- 
tined,” by J. G. Alger, is a pathetic selec- 
tion of some of the last letters of love to 
family and friends written by victims of 
the Reign of Terror. Bradford Torrey 
continues his “Autumn in Franconia’ 
with lively pictures of the places and peo- 
ple. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s ‘‘Reminis- 
cences’’ embrace the period of her mar- 
riage and her two years’ wedding tour 
abroad. Dr. George Bird Grinnel, in his 
“The Indian on the Reservation” details 
the equivocal position of the Indians. At- 
tractive fiction by Miss Jewett, Charles G. 
D. Roberts, and others, valuable book re- 
views, and poetry complete the number. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. 
4 Park street, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 


—-The complete novel in the February 
issue of Lippincott’s is ‘‘For the French 
Lilies,” by Isabel Nixon Whiteley. The 
action is chiefly in Italy in 1511-12, and in 
this remote period the author shows her- 
self at home. Austin Bierbower, in “A 
Diplomatic Forecast,’ predicts that the 
leading and predominant powers will soon 
be England, Russia, and the United States, 
with Germany as a bad fourth—unless she 
attacks and overcomes Russia before the 
latter has carried out her Asiatic plans. 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” is the subject of an 
article by Lionel Strachey. H. E. Warner 
inquires, “Will poetry disappear?” and in- 
clines to think it will, and James M. Scovel 
supplies some ‘‘Recollections of Lincoln.” 
The poetry of the number is by Viola 
Roseboro, Dora Read Goodale, Clarence 
Urmy, and Harrison S. Morris. 


—Among the attractive features of Har- 
per’s Weekly, a four-page supplement, 
with a panoramic view of the city and 
harbor of Havana, deserves special men- 


tion. The number contains also the third 
installment of the serial, ““‘When the 
Sleeper Wakes,” by H. G. Wells. Cy 


Warman, whose railroad stories are sd 
well known, contributes a thrilling de- 
scription of a great transcontinental race 
between two mail trains, entitled ‘‘The 
Black Fliers.”” In addition to the four- 
page supplement, there is a double-page of 
scenes attending the evacuation of Havana 
by the Spanish troops. “Golf in the 
Southland” is the subject discussed in the 
department of amateur sport. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Atlantic Monthly tor February; terms, $4(0 
ayear. Boston, 

Lippincott’s tor February; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Phi'a lelphia 

The Pall Mall Magazine for February; terms, 
$3.90 a vear. New York. 

Magazine of Art tor February; terms, $3.50 a 

ar. New York: Cassell & Co 

Frank Monthly tor February ; 
terms, $1.00” vear. New Vork. 

Harper's Monthly for February; terms, $4.00 a 


ear. New York. 

The Catholic World for February; terms. $3.:0a 
year. New York. 

The Homiletic Review for February; terms $2.50 
ayear. New York. 


The Quiver for February; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York. 

(nding for February; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York. 


N. &. A. 

Attention of delegates and teachers who 
contemplate attending the National Edu- 
cational Association Convention at Los 
Angeles is called to the three routes of the 
Southern Pacific Company: Sunset route, 
via New Orleans, Ogden route, via Ogden, 
Utah, Shasta route, via Portland, Ore. 

Write for illustrated literature descrip- 
tive of these routes and places of interest 
in California. 

E. E. Currier, New England agent, 9 
State street, Boston. 

Edwin Hawley, assistant general traffic 
manager. 

L. H. Nutting, Eastern passenger agent, 
849 Broadway and 1 Battery place, New 
York, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
{Continued from page 77.) 


MINNESOTA. 


State Editor, V. G. CURTIS. 


The Albert Lea College for Girls is re- 
ported to be in a very flourishing condi- 
tion. Miss Virginia Southgate, B. S., of 
Hanover College and Chicago University 
presides over the institution as principal, 
and commands the love and respect of 
every pupil. Miss A. M. Demaree, M. A., 
of Indiana University is instructor in 
Greek and Latin, and sends out fine classi- 
cal scholars. Miss O. F. Kieffer, B. A., of 
Wooster University is the accomplished 
teacher of mathematics and natural sci- 
ences. Miss L. B. Cutler, B. L., teaches 
the French and German. Miss Florence 
L. Pierce of Chicago University is a first- 
class litterateur, and Mrs. K. M. Strong of 
the Detroit Conservatory of Music in- 
structs the classes in the theory of music 
and voice culture, assisted by Miss Julia 
Beebe, who teaches the violin and guitar. 
Miss Elizabeth Hormell is instructor in 
art. 

The state board of education has re- 
cently recognized the Albert Lea College 
degree of B. A. as an equivalent for a 
teacher’s state certificate. That this is 
but a just recognition on the, part of the 
state is evinced by the fact that graduates 
of Albert Lea are to-day holding high 
positions in Minnesota and in Eastern 
states as principals of high schools and 
teachers in colleges. 

The movement among the educators of 
the state for an effective truancy law has 
been given substantial impetus by a joint 
committee, consisting of the legislative 
committees of the school boards of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis and members of the 
Teachers’ Association. The present com- 
pulsory attendance law of the state is 
weak and defective, making no adequate 
provision for satisfactorily carrying out 
the law as it stands upon the statute 
books, and it is proposed to enact a law 
which will serve to strengthen the author- 
ity of school boards and teachers, and give 
better government and greater efficiency 
to the schools. It will create the position 
of truant officer, and name his duties, and 
create and establish what are known as 
truant schools. 

The first bulletin of the academic de- 
partment of the State University for the 
present year has just been issued. Stu- 
dents from thirty-five high schools in the 
state will be admitted to the freshman 
class on their diplomas. Examinations 
are required from others. The attendance 
at the university has increased from 2,890 
last year to 2,900 at present. 

The committee which was appointed at 
a recent meeting of the Twin City school 
teachers to draft a bill for pensions for 
teachers has reported, and the bill will be 
submitted to the state legislature at the 
coming session. The maximum pension 
provided for in the bill will be $690. <A 
levy is proposed of one per cent. on the 
salaries of teachers to provide for the 
fund. The city treasurer is to be the cus- 
todian, the president of the board of edu- 
cation superintendent of public schools, 
and three represenatives to be chosen an- 
nually by the teachers to constitute the 
board of trustees. . 

It is of the utmost importance to the 
educational interests of St. Paul that an 
additional tax levy of one mill be secured. 
At present two and one-half mills is the 
amount levied for school purposes: This 
will, under no circumstances, yield a reve- 
nue of more than $420,000, which has long 
since ‘been inadequate to operate the 
schools on their present basis. The legis- 
lative committee are preparing a bill pro- 
viding for such an increase, which, to- 
gether with the teacher’s pension bill, will 
be submitted to the legislature early in the 
session. 

SPRING GROVE. At a recent special 
meeting this independent district voted to 
issue bonds to build a $10,000 eight-de- 
partment brick schoolhouse building. 
They hope to be on the state list next year. 

MONTEVIDEO. Professor C. E. Wil- 
kins has been chosen to succeed Miss 
Wells in the seventh grade. A manasa 
grade teacher is an innovation. 

WILLMAR. Petitions have been circu- 
lated in this vicinity asking the legislature 
to pass a bill to pension the teachers of 
the rural schools. The proposed bill pro- 
vides for pro rata pensions after twenty 
years’ service as follows: Twenty years 
and under thirty, $10 a month: thirty 
years and under forty, $15 a month: forty 
years and over, $20 a month. ; 


THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR SCH 


FOR USE AS TEXT-BOOKS, FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 
AND FOR THE TEACHER'S AND PRIVATE USE. 


THE BEST TEXT-BO 


OOL USE 


OKS ON ELOCUTION 


any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some indi- 
vidualsystem. Anjelocutionist employs a method 
of his own; he gains a reputation, and he writes 


a book which embodies that method. | perficial eye are given place, but the wealth of 


Not so with * Practical Elocution.”’ It is the 
fruit of actual classroom experience —a prac- 
tical, common-sense treatment of the whole sub- 
ject. It can be as successfully used by the 
average teacher of reading as by the trained 
elocutionist. 


300 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. | 


Practical Elocution 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. | 
The practical, common-sense character of this 
book has given it the largest sale on record of | 


Advanced Elocution 


By Mrs. J. W. SuoeMaker 

This volume, designed to meet the wants of the 
careful study and observation covering an ex- 
| tended period of practical work in the classroom 
| and on the reading platform. 

| No new and untried theories to catch the su- 


thought as found in Austin, Rush, Darwin, Del- 
sarte, Engel, Brown, and other writers on the 
philosophy of expression, has been crystallized, 
arranged and adapted to meet the wants of the 
student of the ‘‘ new elocution.” 


400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


THE BEST LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 


Slips of Speech 


By Joun H. Becurev 


Who is free from occasional “ slips of speech,” 
and who would not like to be reminded of them 
in a quiet and friendly way? Here is a little vol- 
ume for just this purpose. It is practical and 
philosophical, fresh, novel, and winning, and 
written in an interesting and chatty style. 


Handbook of Pronunciation 


advanced students, is the outgrowth 


By Joun H. Becurer 


This volume contains over five. thousand care- 
fully selected words of difficult pronunciation, 
alphabetically arranged. In addition to the co- 
pious list of words of ordinary use, many geo- 
graphical, biographical, historical, mythological, 


scientific, and technical terms of difficult pro- 
nunciation are given, 


Cloth binding, 50 cents 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Astronomy : 
The Sun and His Family 


By MacNair Wricur 


The author has made the subject of Astronomy 
as chsurming as a fairy tale,and any one who reads 
this book will have a clear and comprehensive 


THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE 


Botany: 
The Story of Plant Life 


By Jutta MacNarr WriGut 


view of the chief facts concerning our solar sys- 

tem. She shows how worlds are born, the re-.| 
lations and distances of planets. and their move- | 
ments which produce days, seasons, years, tides, 
eclipses, etc, Few books contain as much valu- | 
able matter, so pleasantly packed in so smalla | 
space. Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


ered, in an easy conversational way that is most 
interesting as well as instructive. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST CLASSIC STORIES 


By Dr. Epwarp 


The Story of the Iliad 


The chief episodes of the tale of Helen and the 
dire results of her misdoing are here told in 
words admirable for their simplicity and direct- 
ness. The wonderful inventive skill, the beauty 
and variety of imagery, and the simplicity of 
style displayed by Homer are graphically exhib- 
ited in this book. 


Cloth, profusely illustrated, 
handsomely bound, $1.25. 


Brooks, A. M., 


Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


The Story of the Odyssey 


A book full of interest, and the boy or girl who 
begins the story will read it through, It is not 
merely attractive and absorbing—it is as well one 
of the most instructive books that literatur? af- 
fords. 


This charming little book is divided into twelve 
chapters, each adapted to a month of the year, 
and devoted to plants that are in evidence during 
that month. The treatment of root, stem, leaf, 
flower, seed-pod, and fruit are pleasing and prac- 
tical. The subject of Botany is thoroughly cov- 


In fact, he who has become familiar with 


BEST BOOKS ON PUBLIC SPEAKING 


Extempore Speech: 
How to Acquire and Practice It 


By Pirrencer 


This work, teaching how readiness in speech 
may be acquired, is very useful and valuable. The 
author isan instructor in the art of extempore 
speech ; 1s himself a strong exemplification of 
what can be avcomplished in this direction, and 
is well qualified to write upon the subject. His 
treatise is the result of many years’ experience 
and observation, and will prove a valuable man- 
ual to all who figure, or are desirous of figuring, 
in public hfe. 


Cloth binding, $1.25. 


the adventures here narrated has an outlook up- 
on the art, poetry, and romance of the world. 
Cloth, profusely illustrated, 
handsomely bound, $1.25. 


Select Speeches for Declamation 


By Joun H. Becurer 


A book that containsa large number of short 
prose pieces, chosen from the leading writers and 
speakers of all ages and nations, and admirably 
adapted for use by college men, The names of De- 
mosthenes, Livy, Kossuth, Bonaparte, Chatham, 
Burke, Macaulay, Hugo, Gladstone, Washington, 
Jeffersun, Garfield, Harrison, Cleveland, McKin- 
ley, Webster, Everett, Phillips, Curtis, Blaine, 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


price. Our 80-page catalogue is sent wi 
made to schools where books are pny Be 


Tue above books are obtainable at most book stores, or they will be sent, 


introduced as tert-books. 


repaid, upon receipt of 
very order, or upon application. pectal rates 


Correspondence invited. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
923 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Beecher, Grady, and Depew, may serve to suggest \ 
the standard of the selections. 
Cloth binding, 50 cents ; 
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SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


The World’s Painters and Their Pictures........... 
Puerto Rico and Its Resources............+.seeeseeee 
History of the Civil Government of Maine and The 
vernment of the United States. .... Stetson 
American Indians............. 
Principles of Agriculture 
The Evolution of the English House..... ....... --- 
The Story of the Thirteen Colonies................... 
Poetry OF the 
Braided Straws......... 
Elementary 
Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha ............ 
Dickens’ Childhood of David 
The American Revolution—(Part I.)...... 
Old South Leaflets on Lafayette.......... 


Author. 


Publisher. 
Canfield. (Ed.} Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.00 
Garretson. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 1.00 
Hoyt Ginn & Co., Boston, 1.40 
Ober. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


and Hinsdale. Werner School B’k Co., Chicago. 


sl! 
ow 


Hamilton, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
Starr. D. C, Heath & Co., Boston. 

Bailey. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1.25 
Molenaer. “ “ 3.00 
Guerber. American Book Co., New York. —— 
Lovejoy. Silver, Burdett, & Co, N.Y. .60 
Morgan. Longmans, Green, & Co., “ —_ 
Carrington. Lamson, Wolffe, & Co., Boston, 2.50 
Hale. University Publishing Co., N.Y. .20 
Trevelyan, Longmans, Green, & Co.,N.Y. —— 
— Old South Meeting House, Boston, — 


R. F. Fenno & Co., New York. 


THE POPULAR SHORT LINE 

From New England to the West is the 
Fitchburg, West Shore, and Nickel Plate 
roads. Through Wagner buffet sleeping 
cars are run between Boston and Chicago. 
The rates are lower than via other lines, 
and the service is unsurpassed. The din- 
ing cars and meai stations on the Nickel 
Plate road are operated by the company, 
and serve the best of meals at reasonable 
rates. The trains are lighted by gas, 
heated by steam, and are equipped with all 
the latest improvements. Colored porters 
are in charge of through day coaches to 
render assistance if desired to passengers 
holding either first or second-class tickets. 
For information, call on any ticket agent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad, or address F. 
W. Tibbetts, N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate 
road, 258 Washington’ street, Boston, 
Mass. jan19-6t 


Dan Rice, which will be published in the 
two issues of the Youth’s Companion of 
February 2 and 9, under the title, ‘Fifty 
Years with a Menagerie,” are said to be 
unparalleled for variety, interest, and 
perfect understanding of brute nature. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find eo 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave ¢éist and 42d Sts., 
ite Grand O-ntral Depot, NE W YORK. r 


Central for shopp and theatres. 
to and from 42d St. Depot tree 4 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


MISCELLANY. 
Dollie—‘‘Was it a quiet spot where you 
kissed Mollie?” 
Chollie—‘No; it was on the mouth.” 
Chicago Journal. 


“It was a pitch battle, he said. 

“*Pitched,’ you mean,” she corrected. 

“T don’t mean anything of the kind,”’ he 
replied. “I mean ‘pitch.’ It was a fight 
between tars.”—Chicago Post. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


Tailor (to mother who is having a suit 
made for her boy)—‘‘Do you want the 
shoulders padded?” 


Little Boy—‘‘No, mamma, tell him to- 


pad the pants.” 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its sub-. 
scribers, it is sent regularly until definitely 
ordered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Comnany. 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 


123 FIFTH STREET, N. 


E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 
Department. 85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 


aminations. 


War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 


~ 


LIFE-SIZE PORTRAIT OF 


HORACE MANN 


Printed on heavy paper, 20 x 24 inches, 


suitable for framing. 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


We will send to any address a portrait of 


Horace Mann, and a copy of “ Horace Mann, 
the Educator,” by A. E. Winship (50 c.)— both 
prepaid —for 75 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


SCHOOL Hast 14th Bt. 
SUPPLIES New 


Send for New Catalogue. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this jeurnal, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


TE ACHING as a Business for Men was the title of a paper read before the National Association in 
} 1885, and the author’s conclusion was that it was a very poorly paying business, and men 
of ability had better keep out of it. But that was several years ago, and times have changed. To-day 
there are prizes in the profession. A first-class college that wants a president now offers from $10,(00 to 
$20,000 salary. There are three colleges that pay all their professors $7,000 a year. Large cities pay their 
superintendents from $4,000 to $7,000 a AS A BUSINESS $3,000 to $5,000, high school principals 
year; normal ope get from from $2,500 to $4,000, and soon. Albany 
Academy pays its principal $4,000, and has not a man in the faculty to whom it pays less than $2,000. In 
fact, it doesn’t take much of a man to command $2,000 now; and young men of ability who will thoroughly 
prepare themselves for their work,and do their work with all their might when they get into it, may conti- 
dently look for $5,000 a year up. What has produced this change? DiscRIMINATION in the hiring of 
teachers, so that the best men have a chance to get to the be How do they get there? 
Almost always through a first-class Teachers’ Agency, which makes discrimination easy. FOR t 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS'GOOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°" Azgitorinm Butiding, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teach 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without postlione* 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


The Albert 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Fourteenth Year. 


B. F. CLARK 


Central Music Mall, Chicago. 


direct Employers. 

ap ates personally recommended. 
Over 3,000 positions 
Circulars free. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- || Pullman Bidg. 


TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... Chicago. , 


y Introduces to Colleges, 

ERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fan'lies 

and FO R EIC LAN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gouverneur» ~@, oF 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fuitton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2s King St. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


1041 32d St., 
Ucutury Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS AGENCIES 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ww. or resin Stange 


WM. O. PRATT, Manage 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 33 Pisce 


with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 

for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the Nation 

Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Fenao- 
sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The HOME TEAC HE RS’ AGE NCY A 352 Washington St, 


N. 
New quarters, added facilities, expert service. send jor new Manual. _ 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 
Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools, 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. | jntegurd to your sant 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Cumb. Bldg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 

offer better advantages to aspiring teachers th » s;OUTH- 

The South and W est WESTERN TRACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, read 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


If in search of either, you may find 


W in sh | p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


. in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. WwhM., F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN PEASE. 


000d 


N’S T ; 
| “elloga’s Bureau 


Established 1865. SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


3 East 14th St., New York. Established in 1889, 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE Has filled hundreds of places. 


Recommends teachers heartily. 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington 8t., 


New England teachers wanted. 
Recomm ends su; teachers. Our recommend- H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
ations have weight with school officials. 


No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
Pha Malarada Taachare’ DENVER 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, | Teachers Wanted 
FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 


E can assist competent teachers to desirable posi. : 
Ww tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of W AEN WRITING to our advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education " 


qualified teachers. 


How often you hear this: “Oh, yes, Es- 
vanced siz menths b Sending 6 terbrook’s; why, that is the pen I used 
new yearly subscription. when a boy at school.” And the re- 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., joinder: ‘You wil) never regret it nor 


% Somerset St., Boston, | forget it.” 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XLIX.—No., § 


ALL OF WHICH HAVE BEEN ADOPTED FOR 
USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK. 


student, and speaker.”’ 
English Synonyms 


Antonyms and Prepositions 
By JAMES C. FERNALD, 


Editor Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions in the Standard Dictionary. 


é Over 7,509 Classified Synonyms, their shades of meaning invariably discrimi- 
é nated. Nearly 4,500 Classitied Antonyms. Correct use of Prepositions shown by 
illustrative examples. Hints and helps on the accurate use of words revealing 
surprising possibilities of fullness, freedom, and variety of utterance. Heavy 
Cloth Binding. 12mo, 574 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 

PRES. COCHRAN, Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst.: ‘* This book will do more to secure 
. rhetoric perspicuity, propriety, and precision of expression than any other text-book of 
¢ higher English yet produced.” 
€ 


The Students’ Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary, New trom cover to 
cover, with numerous exclusive features, besides being the most ample, compre- 
hensive, accurate, and authoritative academic dictionary in existence. Com- 
piled by a large corps of experienced lexicographers (selected from the Standard 
Dictionary corps), under direction of JAMES C. FFRNALD, Editor; FRANCIS A. 
Marcu, LL.D., Consulting Editoy. Large 8vo, 915 pp. Cloth, Leather Back, 
2.50, net. Full Leather, $4.00, net. Thumb Index, 50 cents extra. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston: ‘This is a treasure. No one can conceive the 
wealth of information, the convenience for reference, the elimination of non-esse ntials 
which make this book worth much more than the price to any student, teacher, or writer, 


RICHARD NM. JONES, LL.D., Head Master Wm. Penn Charter School, Founded 1689, 
Phila.: ** Lam convinced that there is no academic dictionary published in this country 


that approaches it.” 


General HORACE PORTER: ‘No library will be complete without it.” 


The Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 
By J. K. HOYT. 


é 30,000 choice quotations, with 86,000 lines of concordance. An appendix contain- 
é ing a complete list of proverbs from the French, German, and other modern lan- 
ca guages, each followed by its English translation, Alsoa copious list of Latin law 
terms and translations. Special attention has been paid to accuracy anc author- 
’ ity. Three distinct reference keys insure quick and certain reference. Highly 
é commended by ex-President Benj. Harrison, Gen. Stewart L., Woodtord, Prot. 
Goldwin Smith, and others. &vo, 1,205 pp. Net prices: Buckram, $6.00; Law 
$ Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Fuil Morocco, $12.00, 
a 


Hon. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, Ambassador to Great Britain: ‘The most complete and 
useful book of the kind ever published,” 
NEW YORK HERALD: “By long odds the best »o0ok of quetations.”’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


$ 
$ 


PORTRAITS for the APPROACHING BIRTHDAYS. 


LINCOLN for 
WASHINGTON and Kindergartens, 


We are prepared to furnish, 
in any quantities, fine repro- 


ductions of original and at the following 
excellent portraits of...... FROEBEL Low Prices: 
No. 3, Card, x 104, in,....... .per 100, 2.00; per ®0.35 
No.4, “ 5 x 6% Iin.......... “ 1.00 ; “ “15 


SOMETHING NEW! 
A Mixing Palette for Water Colors. 


Price, 60 cents a dozen. 


It is a most useful and economical device | 
Postage, 25 cents A dozen. 


for all who use Water Colors in tubes. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK: 11 E. 16th St, ATLANTA: 515 Grand Bldg. KANSAS CITY: 418 E. 9th St. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success Endorsed by all 
the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 
with manuals for teachers. 


EGYPT: The Land of the Temple Builders, s penny. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, By M.S. Emery. 


‘I'wo attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW HARLOW LANDSCAPES, NEW HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 
The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


er United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
ty correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Naliley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


~ Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 

half the usual price. 40 Minerais in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate tragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N, W., Washington, D.C. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
‘ FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
orough and systematic course of study, includin I i 

Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the 
prac’ al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

Fall Term opens October 12, Address for Lllustrated 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest 

Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streete, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


German Passages for Unprepared Translation. 
For the use of candidates for Army, Civil Service, and other examinations. Selected 
and arranged by Epwarp Enrke. Stiff covers. 75 cents. 

The Educational Systems of Great Britain and Ireland. 


By GRAWAM BALFoUR, M.A. . Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.90. 


Cesar de Bello Gallico, Books 1—7. 
According to the Text of Emanuel Hoffmann (Vienna, 1890). Edited, with Introduction and Notes 
by ST. GEORGE Stock. Post 8vo, cloth, $2.60. 


Leibniz : The Monadology 


And Other Philosophical Writings. 
M.A., D.Phil. (Edin.). Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.10. 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by ROBERT LaTra, 


First Lessons in Modern Geology. 
By the late A. H. GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Edited by J. F. BLAKE, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 90 cents. 


Lives from Cornelius Nepos, Miltiades, Themistocles. Pausanias. 
With Notes, Maps, Vocabularies, and Enzlish Exercises, by JouN BARROW ALLEN, M.A. Extra 
Foolscap, 5vo, stiff covers, 40 cents. 


‘These Lives are published, not as an absolutely first reading book for beginners, but as a first intro- 
duction to the pages of a Latin author, to suit the needs of such pupils as have learned their Nouns and 
Verbs, and have gained some notion of the simple Rules of Concord. 


Geometry for Beginners. 


An Easy [Introduction to Geometry for Young Learners. 
Foolscap, 8vo, stiff covers, 40 cents. 


By GEORGE M. MINCHIN, F.R.S. Extra 


Elementary Architecture for Schools, Art Students, and General Readers. 


By MARTIN A. BUCKMASTER. With thirty-eight full-page illustrations. Extra Foolscap, 8vo, 


cloth, $1.10, 


For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


(American Branch) . . 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, . . NEW YORK. 


Publishers. 


As the oak from 
the little acorn so has 


our business increased and 


. CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR: 
Spanish, French, IN 20 LESSONS 


English, etc., tor ure 


64.00: expanded until to-day we are 
Awarded First Prize, Colututian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. fe 
French, Frances, Sample lessons, mailing or expressing prepaid 


Learn by our original and simple 
LANGUAGES BY method those unable to come to tne | 
PHONOGRAPH Academy, and have most perfectin. 
struction and amusement combined. | 

Other text and tmported Ssanish Books. Send Be, forcat 


x Cortina Academy of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


Schoolbooks Of All Publishers 
to cities and towns and ham- 
lets in ebery county 
in the United States 


Promptness, courtesy, 
New York prices. New and 
second-hand Schoolbooks. 
New alphabetical catalogue 
free if you mention this ad 


4 Cooper In 
stitute, New York 
Hinds Noble 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


43-47 East J0th St., 
COMPANY 


e New Yorke 
N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


ISAAC PITMAN'’S 
SHORTHAND. 
: Invented in 1837. Leads all in 1898. 
“ There is no reason why Phonography should 
as in high schools, is of the greatest ady ag 
Get “ Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonograph 
saac an’s 1c In- 
structor,” 252 pages. Price, $1 50. Adopted and 
used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn 
St. Louis, Mo., ete. Address om 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y, 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical French Grammar, 40 cts. 


Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S _ 


Rainbow Crayons 


Tcolors. The first and best wax crayons ever pro- 
duced scientifically correct, for maps. charts, draw- 
ings, teaching, etc. ** Rainbow,” * Radiant,” “ Edu- 
cational” packages. Also in 14 gross boxes, solid or 
assorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. 

FRANKLIN MPG. CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 
90 Chambers St., N. ¥. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago, 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5t Ave. NY. 


SCHOOL QF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the authors’ 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist- 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expressionis studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there resuits the truer energy of the stu 


THE ~~ dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the «om- 

ART oO Rf of his expression.—lr. Lyman in 
he Outlook (from a review the books S. S. Cu 

OF Ph.D. President of the Schoo). 


The Crowning System of Memory Culture! The Vrovince of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Invatuable to Saecotere! WRITE US. Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
NATIONAL PUBLISH’G CO., St. Paul, Minn. Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 

cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

Specimen copy of Kxpression, a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 

Address, SCHOUL.OF EXPRrSSION, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Subsertbers to the 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


80 
é THE NEW YORK TIMES: ‘ A book of importance, and invaluable to teacher, 
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